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Ereatim.—IiIn the communication of R. 
’ Buiavey, published in the last number of the 
Railroad Journal, page 434, in the 11th line from 
the bottom of the second column, for “ between 
22 and 32 degrees,” read “ between 212 and 32 
degrees.” 





We are indebted to Joun B. Jervis, Esq. late 
Engineer of the Mohawk and Hudson, and of 
the Schenectady and Saratoga Railroads, for a 
description, with drawings, of his Railroad 
Waggon Wheel, which, we have no doubt, will 
be found highly valuable to Railroad Compa- 
nies. The trifling additien of material and 
weight would seem by no means in comparison 
with the beneficial results from its use. 





Mecnanics’ Macazine.—The June number 
ofthe Mechanics’ Magazine will be ready for 
delivery on the 22d. This number has been 
‘delayed several days beyond its usual ime of 
appearance, but in every other respect it is su- 
perior to the numbers which have preceded it. 
It, contains eighty pages of letter-press, inclu- 
ding a preface and copious index of the vo- 
lume, with engravings, among which is a 
very good likeness, accompanied by an-interest- 
ing memoir of the late Ex1 Wuirney, Esq. the 
inventor of the Cotton Gin,—the greatest labor- 
saving machine, perhaps, with the exception of 
the steamengine, that ‘was ever invented by 
man. The other engravings’are mostly illus- 
trations of new arid cites, fcr This, 
the sixth number, completes the first volume 

of the Mechanics’ Magazine, and ‘Register of 
and Improvemenis : a work,it is ad 
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utility, which was undertaken by the editor of| 
this Journal, a few months since, without a 
single subscriber. Twelve hundred copies were 
printed of the two first numbers, and so great 
has been the call for it, that the entire edition, 
with the exception of about one hundred copies, 
of those two numbers, is disposed of ; so encou- 
raging indeed has been the reception of, and so 
great the demand for, the work, that the three 
last have been, and the future numbers will be» 
stereotyped, and the first numbers will be re- 
printed and stereotyped in a short time, so that 
any demand which may be made for the work 
can be promptly supplied. 


We were hot prompted to this enterprize so 
muchby a prospect of immediate success, as by a 
knowledge of the want of such a publication, as 
a medium through which the numerous new in- 
ventions and improvements of the day might 
come before the public in’such a shape as to 
be fairly understood, and a reliance upon the good 
sense and patronage of those for whose use. the 
work is designed. Thus far, at-least, we have 
not been disappointed ; and for. the future we 
can only say, that our best efforts shall be made 
to render the Mecuanics’ Macazine all that 
we have promised, and all that may reasonably 
be expected at a price so low. 

The terms are $3 per annum in advance, for 
twelve monthly numbers of 64 pages each ; and 
if any of our friends can aid us in its circula- 
tion they will do us a.favor, equal; even, to 
that of circulating the Railroad Journal—the 
omission to do which, no-friend of: ours, or of 
Internal Improvements, will be guilty of. 

The memoir of Mr. Whitney has been trans- 
ferred to the columns of this Journal, and it 
will’ richly repay those for reading it who re- 
quire an occasional reference to such & speci- 
men of noble perseverancegto induce them to 
press forward to the attainment of eminence 
and high respectability.. “One of the most ex- 
cellent traits in the character of Mr. Whitney 





















efforts to a single object until it ; 
thou- 





He may well be taken asa model Am, 

sands of young men who are left to, archi. 

tects of their own fame. P mee. 
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At a meeting of the Stockholders of the 
and Jamaica Railroad Company, held in BroSkiyn, 
the following gentlemen were chosen 


iE Sete 
ee 


Eliphalet Weekes, Robert Schuyler, «~ 
John A. King,. Elihu Townsend, . 
Nathan Shelton, Samuel Smith, 
James Herriman, Abner. Chic’! e' 
James Foster, Van Wyck Weékes, 
Charles Hoyt, Joseph W. Allen. #3 


Charles F. Moulton, 
At a subsequent meeting of the Directors, 
Jones’s Buildings, New York, Eliphalet Wee oe 


elected President, Robert Schuyler “I 


Elihu Townsend Treasurer. 































We learn that the boiler of the steam 
Dry Dock Company burst yesterday m . 
persons were scalded, and the engineer was th 
out of doors, but was only slightly injured. . 
explosion is said to have been caused 
dropping of water for a length of time ' 
above, on to that part of the boiler which gave 
and which was thereby corroded and 
[Mercantile & Adv.]} 





Accident.—A workman on the . Provi 
road while in the act of charging a rock 
on Wednesday was blown—not sky hi; ile 4 
thirty feet above terra. firma,’ 
he descended without serious injury. 





Sram Boren Deposrrs.—Inats tutio 


Civil Engineers, April 3.—In the @@ 
saline deposition, which acev mt ates 

ers during sea-voyages, it was oe — 
the usual practice merey J 9 blow’ oir” 
tion of water from the t y aCe 
becomes saturated. In she 
three or four days, this is four 
the purpose ; but for 
Atlantic, or on other le 
efficient plan has been r 
ing an a to the e 
out brine the bottom. pak ; 
the same time ig neg 
water equal to what 





was his perseveranée—a fixed pury @3e to ac- 
complish whatever he undertook. The unge- 
nerous course pursued towards him by those 
States which were so immensely benefitted by 


his invention, did not dishearten, although it 














ruined him, rod ma 2 in 


gree of saturenion j 
an attached th 


















imber. By Joun Hari Mas. 
or of the Amerie 





Raiiroad. 














but | 

e Virginia Farmer, that, 
rege: ‘ a = any ins eh! 
the use of timber,' 
as very vali. 
sking your. at-: 





. thé liberty of a 
os gga . 
Jan is one which is capable of de.' 
monstration, and will be found yaiuabie in tim-' 
bered*countries, particularly where stone is 
not plenty; and where it is, and’ timber is’ 
equally sG) aud interest is allowed on the 

diifere f cost, | have no hesitation ii, 
: saying, that the use ‘of timber will be pre-' 
fer: ither for flat or‘hiily countries. 
ive you a rough diagram and «'cs- 
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niyeh 


“hi ' sides the plan will be admirable, requi- 
rivig the bills ovly to be levelled, either by 


‘rout on the upper side of the rail, to carry the 





-known -fact that it is the wheels ,of ow 
ages atid waggous, and not the horses’ feet; 
o destructive to roads, by. follow- 
8 the same track, hence the colleci- 
ter in them,-and mud-holes. O1 


large rough stones, where they are founc: 
pleuty, as they. frequently are én mountains ; 
or timber may be substiiuted on the lowe: 
side, with a lite digging on the other. You 
have the frame level; the earth then. take: 


water off, will fill up the track forthe horses, 
which gives a perfeetly smooth road, with less 
iabor aud expense generally than would be 
necessary fora single track of common turn- 
pike, and no fear of its cutting up or wasting 
away by every rain. ‘The side rails yeu sce 
will effectually prevent the water froin washing 
the road; and you see the facilities this plaz. 
gives for crossing gullies, forming culverts, 
de. A: double track can be put down, de- 


timber, and filled with earth for from 8 to 
1200 a mile, which is but. little above the 
average cost of shaping or throwing up a 


i 
, 
' 






pending upon the convenience and cost of 


lee peal apie ey sphere nwantens 
‘ a 
The consequence and value of this machine 
0 a country so “essentially masitime” as 
Great Britain, has justly obtained it the atten- 
uon aiid patrohlage of Government; and. fur 
cae last ten years its improvement has be- 
some the object of national reward, In fact, 
-he sum of £500 has been annually expend. 
ud with this design, in the purchase of the 
vest chronometers that the country can pro- 
jute. Previous to the year 1823 that sum 
iad been divided into £300 and £200, for the 
ourchase-of the two best chronometers ; but 
since that time it has been distributed among 
che three best , in the proportion of £200, 
£179, and £130, according to their respective 
jualities.. We shall see that this measure 
avs been attended with salutary effect, for, 
iwhile it has encouraged the art of coustruct- 
ung the chronometer, it has secured the best 
‘of them for the use of the Royal Navy. It 
has also excited an honorable competition, 
which has been the means of bringing them 
ito their present perfect condition : one which, 
‘|unti! some tresh discovery takes pluce in their 
construction, does not seem likely to be sur- 
| passed. Another good eflect has attended 
ithis measure on the part of government. 
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road of earth alone, 20 feet wice. Bear in 
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The lines A-represent pood locust, cedar 
g ‘ , 





oa 
ter, Gflengths io suit the road, laid acruss it, 
say or.10 feet apart, rough, for the roils B! 
to lie on, which shoald be good lasting iim.| 
ber, of from 15 to 20 inches diameter, sawed) 
throwga the ceatre, with the edges hewed off, 


Cea a surface of from 10 to 15 inches, 
(fuether experiment. must .prove.whici is 
best, a wide or narrow rail,) bedded, and. pin- 
ned @r bolted down upon the sills A, and, 
upon the out edge of each, spike on scuntling, 
say three inches square, as guides ivr the’ 
heels, Or upon each edge of the ras or 
‘timbers B, forming a groove for the wi:cels. 
a however consider the first plan be’: ; then 
e spaces C level with, or rather 
ove, the rails B, for the horses; the wheels,| 
of course, to run upon the rails B.  Wheiil 
“two.tracks are put down, the space bei yeen| 
a must also be filled level, so az to adinit| 
ons, stages, carriages, doc. to pass ‘rom 
k to the other, when necessary, ae 

t will present iisei bu: the’ 
d'that only on one side, which! 
to nothing, nor would the oc. 
ing of this scantling injure ii,| 
ely oreveroccur twice in the, 
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ne of the advantag 

d, over M‘Adamized, and particu. 
tml sides, In the cogstruction of, 
ad there is'no necessity for grubbing,' 
is quite sufficient. These timbers: 
inthe surface efths ground;| 
Sutting-a ditth on each» side of the: 
sobtain’ earth enough to fill up the! 
or ways betwedh the raile, which! 


d, of packed’ down, by, 


; *~ for that purpose. 
> eit 


My the feet that it; 
“Shape, or together, by 


the 
th the side drains, will goa 
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Fong, even in w'mersh, for 








or othertimber, of 10 or 12 inches diume-' 


as quite 2 simple plas. T will! 
es i: offers for! 


ponind, too, that 15 feet is wide enough for 
ithis plan, whilst, to M‘Adamize, it must be, 


forms a heavy-itew of the expense, and the 
delay in M‘Adamizing should not be forgot- 
tea, tor the earth must settle before ihe stone 
ig put on it. 

I wish you to give this an insertion in 
the Railroad Journal, with such remarks 
as you may think proper. I ask, however, 
to reply to ‘any objections that may be 
istarted. We know, from experience, thet 
the timbers will not wear out, and that they 
musi last as long.as in railroads. ‘The de- 
sig is for common waggons and carriages. 

There is no doubt but it will be imme- 


| diately tried upon a turnpike, connecting the 


James River at, this place with Staunton 
in the Valley, a disjance of 44 miles, in- 
stead of M‘Adamizing. I have found in the 
last two weeka, in a journey to Washington 
City and Baltimore, that, without an excep‘ion, 
and amongst the number several of the most 
intelligent and practical men found there, 
including several superintendants of gradu- 
ation and construction of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and Cumberland roads, being 
practical engineers, and not an. individual bur 
had the very best opinion of it, or feared its 


not being very valuable for collateral roads. Ij 


have no doubt that it will prove a great ac- 
quisition to the internal improvement of our 
country, and give great ficility forthe speedy 
transportatiou of the mails in winter. 

1 have secured a patent right for the use 


Hof it, whieh I-will dispose of to companies 


,er individuals upon good terms. 

li isthought generally (hat timbers will last 
detter to have them burat or charred, instead 
of taking the bark off. 

Yours, mst’repectfully, 
fig ~*  Joun Hartuan. 
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The Trial’ Chronometers. at the Rayal Ob- 
servatory.. [From - the Lendon , Nautical 
Magazine.} ; S 

. Oue of the first objects of peace in. all 

civilized couutries is the advancement of the 

arts and-sciences; and'of the numerous ac- 
euisitions which they have made in England 


during the Jast few years, the perfection of 





‘Until the establishment of trial. chronome. 
iters at the Royal Observatory, the public 
ijbad no criterion to guide them in deciding 


for a double track, from 30 to 40, which|;on their merits, and consequently their pro- 


‘portional value. Until the absolute daily 
jrates were published in their regular mouthly 
‘forms, as they are found by comparison at 
‘the Observatory, the dark ages of the chro- 
‘nometer may be said to have prevailed: for 
va veil of darkness hung over the perform. 
ance of this invaluable machine, and all wes 
juucertainty and Conjecture respecting it. 
|The fame of a solitary one now and then 
‘ broke through this'spell, and we heard of its 
| making the land to amile ; but this was con- 
sidered a rara avis, and the owner of it for- 
tunate in his possession. Even Government 
knew nothing about it, for it was not satisfue- 
lltorily established what const.tuted a good 
l|chronometer.- But, by the rigid trial which 
‘they undergo, the good were soon distin- 
guished from the bad, and the state of the 
art in this country was quickly ascertained. 
In 1822 the system of the trial chronome- 
ters at the Royal Observatory was. estab. 
lished, and in order to ascertain the condition 
of the art, a reward of £300 and £200 was 
offered by the legislature for the two best 
| chronometers. Notice was published, that 
any chronometers might be sent to the Royal 
Observatory, on trial, for the reward, provi- 
ded that they were the property of the de. 
\\positor, and that he was a chronometer ma- 
| As might be expected, 





| 
{ 
| 
| 


‘ 





l 
‘ker by profession, 
chronometers rushed in from every quarter ; 
‘for, on referri:.g to the printed mouthly re. 
iports of the Observatory, we find no legs 
ithan thirty-one were deposited ; and itis to 
,be presumed, that those who sent them were 
itheir makers, whose names they severally 
ibore. 

The result of the first trial was, that, ac. 
cording to the method of deciding on their 
qualities, the trial number of one, Barraud’s, 
No. 957, was 11,29 acconds, while that of 
Penringion, 155, waa 12,87 sceonds: results 
very different from-thoce of the present day, 
‘but sufficient to show the condition of the art. 

We will here take the opportunity of show. 
ing the method by which the merits of a 
chronometer are‘decided by what is termed 
its tria] number: amethod which we’ believe 
was proposed by the late’ Dr. Young, being 




















teow of a an extensive e mathematical rea- 


wtie trial nulber3 is derived: from the -fol. 
lowing formula ; andthe superiority assigned,’ 
achiindinpty, to the’smallacss of this number.’ 


PutR=the greatest mean monthly rate; per diem. 
=the least - d 


do. oO. 
_ R’sthe pent daily rate in each month. 
r’==the least do. do. 


n=No. of mouths trial. 
Make (R’—r') =z 
And put z, 2’, 2”, z'", &e., for each successive 
month. The Tria! No. then is 
2(R—r) + dine (s, 2’) 2", 2'",). dee. 


>» Oh r 
2 (R—r) + 2 (R—r) where 2 denotes tho 
n 
successive sums of z, 2’, 2” &e. 
That is, by taking the difference of the great- 
er and lesser inean tmontuly rate, and malti- 


plying the same by 2, and adding thereto tue 
mean of the monthly extreme variations, 





\|—2d, no: exceeding 4}. ‘seconds—3d, not « ex- 


lisecond within half a second of that of the 


Noire Fae the Ist, not | axéedding 3f bes 
ceeding 6 seconds.. ‘i ‘hus making: the whet 
rate chronometer as as the second of 
the former trials; the trial number’ of the 





first in the former trials; and the trial number 
of the first.a second and a half less than the 
firstot the preeediagutrials. This alone fur. 
iishes us with a tolerable criterion to judge 
of the state of the art in.1831, compared with 
vhat it was in 1821, 

The tenth annual trial has just terminated, 
ind we find a still further reduction ia thie 
iria! numbers, which now stand as those es- 
abiished for the eleventh trial. They are 
is follows: For the lst, not exceeding 2} se- 
iconds—2J, not exceeding 3} secouds—3d, 




















EXAMPLE. 
Mea. Rate Extreme Variation, 
1830, October .- —0s i9 ° « 0s9 
November —0,54 - “s 2,1 
December —,89 _ 2 2.0 
1831, Jaunary -. —0,57 " < i 
February - —0,58 : ° 1,i 
March - —O,5L “ . 1,1 
April - - —O 1 - + 1,2 
Miy - -« —0,73 . . 2,0 
June bal ° —),94 - s 1,3 
July - - —t,0L ° é 1.0 
August -. —(,s2 m ° 1,4 
Septeuber —~J,5U - - ts 
pew, 4 
ean 1,53 | 
Greater rate in July : 18,01 
Leeser do. in April - . », sh 
Difference 0, 70 } 
Difference x 2 - : < 1, 40 
Mean of Extreme Variation - 1, 33 
Trial Number . ° ° 2, 93 






























snd echancd Gall aed > lin 
third trial number. . It ae be a 
these limits: be attained by a 
‘To which we may reply, that 
ind if the first should not be 
verament will be na, loser, as it 
the best chronometer, and the 1 
obtain a handsome reward.» PP ct 3 
We shall new lay hefore-our sey 
following table, showing. the” p : 
meters since the first “establish 
trials, the names of their make 
numbers, and the number of ch 
deposited at the Observatory to 
the prizes at the commencement, @ 
number left at the end, of eack na 


4 ‘ - 
3 obs 
4 ss 8 OU ee 
§ | Me UB, 
“ E Makers’ Names and Residences. z : 3 gee g 
= o£ a 6 ae 
1323.First - Mr. Barrand, Curnhif! -- - - + 957 —- 11829 3134 25 to 80 
Sseond Me. Ponnington, Camharwell- - - + Ut 12.87 5.18 ‘ig 
| !924.Fir-e - Mr Macray,Cornhill- + - - 816 4.44 B+ 34 to 70 SG 
i Seeund *, Cathro, Kirby street, Hatton Garden - 1512 6.34 1.83 4 
11325. Binet - = Widlenham, East street, Rad Lion square 9295.44 1.807 964 99 
Second Mr. French, Royal Kxchange- - - - 1640 6.12 1.85 $ 
; 1325. First -- 2 ag - 20-3912 2.62 0.61 
ss al ¢ Mr. Fronch, Royal Exchange - - - }™ gym 3'46 o.9g¢ 21082 
li 1327. First - Messrs. M'Cabe & Strachan, Comhill - - 467 4.68 200% 29 to 79 
||  Seeond Mr. Young. Islington - + + + 9°73 > 5.65 2.00 
1323. First - Me. Guy, Radnor atreat, City road - - - 1410. 4:41 1.41 
{ Socond Mr. Young, Isliagton - : - . : 8 4.52 1334 — 
11323. First - Myr, Dent, 43 Kingsteast, Long Acre - - 14 2.27 0.54 
} Second Mr. C r.-r, Poolvy straet + - 1313.80 0.79) 29to 73 
Thied- Mr. Moiyaeas, 44 Devonshire st., Quvsen Sor. 9430 4.00): 11.28 
11359. First - Rfr. Baker, 6 Angal Tervacs, Pentonvilla - 865 3.59 0.98 
i} Se vad Mr. Carter, Pool-y streat.. - - + + JS 4.04 1.09 23 to 80 
i Vhird- 2s. Murray, Cornhill - - - - - 640 4.34 1.13 
(1331. Kirst - Mer. Cotterell, 163 Oxford street - 311 «2.93 0.70 
Secund Jir. Frodsham, Chaug2 Alley - : : 2 3.65 0:65 | 27 to 78 
: Third - M-, Webstes, 43: Cornhili -. + + o> 6665s. 73s. 89 
1332. First Nir. Molyneuz + -- += + = 1033 2.82 390.67 
Sesond Ais Yousg. - - - : : - WO ‘2.97 0.82 39 to 78 
Shied-- Mr. Webstore 6 ee ee 6% 3.09 0.86 


Taus ins ituted, the anaual trials proceed-|) 
ed regularly at the 
cominencement of tie Gin trial, in July 
1827, a notice was gu ren, that ** No chro: 
J 


meier is to be entitled to the first prema 
if the trial number sali exesed six sees 
nor to the — if ihe trial mumbe r 
exceed ten seconds. ‘This at once 


ned) 


that it had been “tol erably weil ase 
what were the limits to be allowed to a go 
chronometer. We have sidan that Lis,2 


Oth 
God} 


“tt 


aad 123,87 had heen the trial numbers o: ft ueter-smaking now lies. 
the two first best chronometers, and we now) capemeut has rendered that part of the con- 
fiad it determined that six secands was to be}! jstrucs Hoa |g complete as can be desired at 


the tria! number for the firs: prize; and that 
ualess the second 


ten seconds, it was not to be entitiad to a,j 


premium; both of which limits wera within! 
those of the best at the commencement. 


In the trial of 1828, the distribution of the, 
whole eum of £500, into three portic OM, |) Ue art, which can only result from many} 


took place in the manuer we have before! 


observed, and the trial numbers were 
spectively exiablished as follows: 
For the lst premium of £205, net exceed. 


es 


ing 5 seconds—21}, £170, not exceeding 6) 


- seconds——3d, £150, not exceeding 74; show. 
ing 2 reduction of one» second in the trial) 
number for the first premium—of four“se-| 
“Gonds in that forthe second—azad for the, 
third, a number two and a half seconds less! 
than that which had been first, established for. 
the second. — 


‘In November, 1931, at the commencement 


‘of the tenth annual trial, the limits of the: 
Agrawal for obtaining the premin 
reduced, . "ed elie 








Observatory; and at the! 
fiche truth of our observa ati on on setting our—|| 


9g)! 


chronomet sgl eame withi in! Hh 


ol! 
ae i} 


A glance at the foreg roing table will show|' 






kely 


sat a degree of perfection has been attained! i 
m the oustruction of the. chronometer, which! 

j 
s not ‘o be surpassed until some fur.) i} 


ht 
scovery be made ia ite This must be! 
li Jirected othe balance-spri as , and what is 
sient med the e “compensation” in the balance- 
iiwheel, or the allowance for change of tem. 
erature, in which the whole art of chrono- 
Mir. Armneid’s es. 


| 


it 


1, 


‘Subjects to which you have 

















will simplify and improve the performance 


iof the machine. 


{From the Elizabethtown Journal.) 


‘EXTENSION OF THE ELIZAB Sairows AD, : 
SOMERVILLE aa 


Luzerne Co. 10th } 
“T proceed to. answer your inquiries 
such information as I possess upon ft 





tion—as to bituminous coal. For 
this coal are known to exist in Bradfi 
and Tioga county, but neither Le 
the depth of the strata is yet 


iC tal) 








|| present, onne it is said not to be adopted 





7 our ne ig bors, the Trench ; : and his new) 
lover es mo ensation is 2 material improve. 
i 
jmeant on thoes of the circular construction, :/ 


although ae latter display a depih of i ingen, 
ity, and aconaintance with the 


; 
o principles of; 


| Va Te 


Ve 


” application to it. 
~ Hans tuganious and highly mterésung ex. 


ihe chronometer, with the view of leading to 
some discovery respecting them—an account 
of which we hope to give our readers in 
some future numbers of our work. Mr. Ar- 
cold’ has. already had. twelve chronometers 
deposited at the Royal Observatory, during 
the last six months, for the purposes of ex- 
periment, by the, permission. of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty; and as a 
proof of his zeal for bringing the chronome- 








ais 
peshnamaney 


b] 
| periment + have been made on these parts of} 


ter.to perfection, he is anxious to piece # the 
plo beth £100 in the hands s|{p 


abounding, the inhabitants of B 
‘have pot sought this coal. for fu 
‘being little demand for it, vitherd 
‘lreign, interest, the prime me 
|was Wanting to induce the iny 
iibed has, I believe, been 
Bradford county. In the. 
|'Tiega county, some bitum 
raised, under the pa 
part of western aati ge 
art of Use public works o 
rogressing. The r 

en is oe about 7 oe 
rectly u te : 
the jf a of the ey. r 
northern base of Burnet’ 
_* Aw to the om mann 
penser to the anscreg 

































lps 









wana, near Centreville, 
hi-cast of Pittston. From 
sed. route of this road runs to 
of the Susquehanna, above 
mt 50 miles. This would 
jehanna at the great bend with- 
f the Delaware, at the water gap. 
you a report made on this line in 
‘Mr. Seymour, a competent engineer. 
1 point whence this strikes tlie Sus- 
a the great bend, a line of railroad 
» at am easy grade of about three 
nt in a mile, to Binghamton. Here 
ith.the Chenango canal, now author- 
© be constructed at the expense of the 
of New-York, a work of great magni- 
_ tude andsexteni, penetrating into the heart of 
the empire State, and forming a connection 
with the Erie Canal. Our interest continues 
up the north-east branch,.which 
on an examination of a map of 
; but Teonfine myself in this to 
ized or completed public works with 





























































which we are at once connected. 
“Another extension of the Susquehanna 
- and are Railroad, bearing farther to the 


north-west, is the Susquehanna river Rail- 


road. An act —r" legislature of Penn. 
sylvania, at its last session, authorizing the go- 
vi ‘taincorporate a company to construct a 


road along the margin of the Susquehanna, on 
ie side, from a short distance below 
kesbarre, to the line of our State, near Tio- 
’ ga Point: thus virtually abandoning the North 
mch Canal by the State, and establishing 
the head-quarters of the Pennsylvania works 
at the dam, on the Lackawana, a little above 
. For some of the many reasuns for 
which the Susquehanna and Delaware Rail- 
‘road ought to be made, this river railroad will 
be made ; at least such is my decided belief. 
There are overruling interests, which, when un- 
ae will secure the stock’s being sub- 
ibed. ‘This river line may be graded from 
: _—- the State line, above Tioga, (about 
86 ») at about two anda half feet cleva- 
oy ee, From this to Owego, (say 20 
miles» r,) nearly equal facilities exist. 
Here would be a connection with the Owego 
ie Ithaca Railroad, now nearly completed ; 
the communication would be extended 
from thence by the Cayuga lake, to an intersec- 
tion with the Erie Canal, forming a splendid 
line of works, penetrating the very centre and 
: “most beautiful part of the State of New- 
York nection of itself of sufficient impor- 
tance to command the admiration of every 
friend to the improvement of our common 
country. Proceeding still farther up the north- 
@astbranch of the Susquehanna, a railroad may 
xe graded with nearly equal facility to Bing- 
n, at the entrance of the Chenango ca- 
ming an available connection with that 
ment, in case the shorter route by the 
; Railroad should be delayed or 
hon. 
p Tioga Point, we find the same 
“More western extension. As- 
hemung or Tioga river, (the 
th a branch of the Susquehanna,) 
with a little higher grade, but on the finest 
r for @ railroad, ‘at about 20 miles from 
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Point, we reach Newtown. Here 
with the Newtown or Elmira canal, 
ed with the Crooked Lake canal, and 
‘with the Seneca dake, and: come in con- 
on for the third time with the Erie canal. 
fOr wh, acanal is about being ex- 

still r up the Tioga river, intend- 
id, to facilitate the transport- 
inous coal, from the deposites 
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the Pennsy aiam line to the western 
» State of New-York. - 
ston to Tioga Point, from Tio, 


ro and Bing t, and from Ti- 









‘Newtown, the grade is so easy, 
Seciameateeat talkeeds, ith lose, 


joked upon as the key of nearly all western 
New-York. And I have ever believed the na- 
tural, as well as artificial, communications con- 
nected with this point, destined in the progress 
of events to bring into and lead through Penn- 
sylvania a great part of the rich products of 
their most fertile region. 
“An early connection of the Susquehanna 
and Delaware Railroad with Tioga Point, by 
means of the Legget's Gap or river railroad, 
would enable it to take charge of a great por- 
tion of the Susquehanna ‘trade, to the Dela- 
ware.at least, anda great portion of it would 
a on through New-Jersey to the city of 

ew-York. This trade will probably treble in 
amount.on the completion of these communi- 
cations. In passing the eye over the map of| 
western New-York, from Tioga Point, no in- 
telligent observer can, I think, fail to be con- 
vinced, that to that point all the products of a 
wide range of fertile and populous territory 
must surely come, and that if all or any of 
these are ever to find their way to their own 
great commercial capital, they must do so by 
the Pittston, Water Gap, Belvidere, and Eliza- 
bethtown Railroads. 
“ Little has yet been said of the public travel, 
and of the revenue to be derived from passen- 





gers. This item, under present prospects, 
ought surely to be taken into view. Will not 











this line of communi , by the Elizabeth. 
town and Somerville, and Susquehanna and 
Delaware Railroads, if extended, as it is now 
pretty evident it will be extended, by a continued 
line of railroad into western New-York, sur- 
pass all other routes for the accommodation of 
travel, and become the most desirable line for 
assengers, from the city of New-York and the 
fee <img sea-board, to the Falls of Niagara, 
to Lake Erie, and to the whole western region ? 
“On this subject we may, I think, with con- 
fidence appeal to facts, unchangeable in their 
nature, and ask those who would consider this 
line of railroad, with a view to test its merits, to 
examine the maps, and particularly a map of 
western New-York, asa map more particularly 
showing the whole line, the large map of New- 
Jersey, &c. &c. This, with the facts made 
known by the Pennsylvania engineers, relative 
to the north branch of the Susquehanna river, 
the plan and facilities of the authorized im- 
provements, the report of Captain Beach on 
the Susquehanna and Delaware Railroad, the 
accompanying statements of the Commission- 
ers, and the report of the engineers upon the 
line from Belvidere, via Clinton, Somerville, 
and Elizabethtown, to New-York, will afford a 
view of the outline of this interesting project, 
from which I think its merits cannot fuil to be 
duly appreciated. H. W. D. 
























































Improved Wheel for Railroad Waggons. By 
J. B. Jervis. To the Editor of the 
American Railroad Journal. 

Urica, July 2, 1833. 
Sir,—The annexed drawing is a copy 
of the plan of a railroad waggon wheel, which 

[ made last year for the Saratoga and Sche- 

nectady Railroad Company. The several 

views given in the drawing will sufficiently 
explain the plan. 

The great importance of obtaining the 
most perfect plan of a cast iron wheel for 
railroad waggons will, I presume, render any 
apology for introducing this subject to your 
notice unnecessary. 

. Lightness, a good chill for hardening: the 
face of. the rim and flange with adequate 
strength, all judiciously combined, constitute 
the important requisites of a good wheel. 
The broad form required for the track of the 
rim renders it impracticable to give the me- 
tal the best form for strength to resist pres- 
sure in the direction to which it is exposed ; 
and the lateral strain to which the wheel is 





exposed, requirés the spokes to be made very 








few hours travel would con- 
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broad in on to the quantity of*me- 
in, which is unfavorable for 
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cross section of 


spoke : 
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strength to resist the vertical strain. The 
plan generally adopted has been to rely on 
giving thickness to these parts. 

‘The economy of cast iron wheels, over all” 
that have been sufficiently tested, renders it 
important to obtain the greatest practicable 
perfection in their construction. In the plan 
I first made for the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railroad Company, the rim and spokes were 
made on the plan annexed, with the excep- 
tion of the feather, and a triflmg variation in 
the flange. The wheels carried each from 
three-fourths to seven-eighths of a ton, and 
were run at a speed of from ten to twenty 
miles per hour. At high speed they occa- 
sionally failed, but proved to be a safe wheel 
at ten miles perhour. ‘They were run at an 
average speed of fourteen miles per hour, 
which in the course of one year broke about 
25 per cent. of the stock. 1 mention this 
to show the comparative superiority of the 
new plan in point of strength, while the only 














essential variation is in the feather on the 
spokes, and on the underside of the rim. 
This addition, so important to the | 
has increased the weight of the wheel 

255 Ibs. to 275 Ibs., making Tbst dif. 
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Seeen. This olan has deus for all 
wheels on the Saratoga Railroad, and all 
the wheels subsequently obtained for the Mo. 
‘hawk and Hudson Railroad have been on 
the same plan. A few have recently been 
procured on the Mohawk and Hudson, which 
are a modification of this plan, and which 
‘experience may prove advantageous. They 
have been nearly a year in use on both 
woads, and not a single wheel in the passen- 
ger carriages have failed. An imperfect 
‘wheel in a tender waggon broke, which is the 
only instance of failure on this plan. The 
test they have undergone has proved, I think, 
satisfactorily, that they are a safe wheel for 
the load before mentioned, moving at a 
speed of fifteen miles per hour. They have 
often been run under that load at a speed of 
twenty miles, and in some instances at twen- 
ty-five miles per hour. Experience has 
shown that when a speed of fifteen miles per 
hour is taken as the general rate of travel- 
ling, it will frequently happen that a velocity 
of twenty miles will be made. In providing 
strength it is therefore necessary to keep this 
in view. 

The diameter of the wheel is three feet. 
I made a plan of a wheel two and a half feet 
in diameter, in which the feather was adopt- 
ed for the Rochester Railroad Company. 
They have had the wheels in use nearly one 
year, and, though the planw as quite light, no 
instance of failure has occurred. 

Should further experience confirm what 
has thus far proved highly favorable, it will 
hardly be necessary to resort to the more ex- 
pensive plans of wood and wrought iron for 
‘wheels, when an average speed of fifteen 
miles per hour will be adequate to the de- 
mands of the business to be dune ; and which 
may be taken in general as a fair business 
‘calculation. 

On a railroad judiciously located and con- 
‘structed, a locomotive steam engine may 
move at this speed with ease, safety, and eco- 
omy. With proper attention it will be ea- 
sily kept in order for regular work. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun B. Jervis. 

P. 8.—The new Locomotive for the Sara- 
toga and Schenectady road is at work, and 
in a few days you may expect from me some 
account, according to promise. In the mean 
time, I hope you will not publish any of the 
irresponsible notices that may be made of it. 








On the Protection of Timber when used in 
Railways. By J. L. Suttivan. To the 
Editor of the American Railroad Journal. 

Srr,—The objections of “ Mercator’ to 

a method I suggested of protecting tim- 

ber when used in railways are obviated 

by merely giving the true explanation of the 
accidents he adduces in doubt of its efficacy. 
olf he should suggest a better method, and 
_ will advocate it under his proper signature, 
it will certainly be very acceptable. 
The explanation of the decay of the sleep- 

_ ers of the “ Arcade,” in seven years instead 
of forty, is that they were not only in an un- 
ventilated place, but in contact with green 
mortar of common lime. Now,. as my sug- 
gestion was not the use of common lime 
alone, no more need to be said: but, this 
would not be sufficiently. satisfactury to orie 










process it attracte moisture f 








) OF 
“the atmos- 
phere: and, ofcourse, wou impart moisture 
to any dryer substance in contact with it, so 
that it must be bad building to surround the 
end of a sleeper with it. 
Common lime was proposed in my speci- 
fication to be used only in combination with 
a resinous substance, pitch, or tar, for the 
purpose of forming a hard adhesive defence. 
Nor was it theory alone, but practice in 
other arts, that suggested it in this. It is not 
indeed usual, but i have known this mixture 
used between the sheathing and bottom of 
vessels, where it makes at first a very soft, 
but afterwards a very hard. coat, when the 
lime, taking up the water in the tar, becomes 
re-crystalized. Hence I supposed it would 
have the same properties in any other situa- 
tion. Itis thus from analogy and principle 
that improvements are always suggested be- 
fore trial ; indeed, there is no time for trial 
of things that time alone can try. The test 
has been in the experience of analogous cir- 
cumstances. 
The method also proposed the use of 
hydraulic lime and fragments of stone to 
form a defence of the post at and near the 
surface of the ground, or a little below and 
above it. Now itis well known that this lime 
recrystalizes quickly—that ts, it sets in about a 
fortnight. But if it were, as ‘“ Mercator” 
suggests, rolled up in a ball and placed in a 
plate of water, it is probable it would, while 
green, absorb among its particles some wa- 
ter. In building walls of locks, the water is 
not let in till the mortar has had time to set. 
Why, then, should it not set among frag- 
ments around a post ? 
He says that Roman cement and pitch will 
absorb water by “ capillary attraction.” This 
is rather absurd, and actually contrary to ex- 
perience. We line cisterns with Roman ce- 
ment; and pitch would be of no use on the 
bottom of vessels, if it transmitted water. 
These effects cannot take place in this way, 
because neither of them are of fibrous tex- 
ture. 
How then shall we account for the short 
duration of pitch on the bottoms of vessels ? 
It will not adhere to them at all, unless the 
surface be dry. It may not be perfectly so, 
unless the vessel is a new one; and in time 
the planks become water-soaked or damp 
from the inside, and the pitch may thus be 
gradually dislodged by the interposition of 
wetness; or, it may be supposed to be worn 
off by the friction of the water the vessel 
glides through, while .the pitch on her 
upper works remains firm. 
Let us then suppose a railway resting on 
posts deep enough set not to be hove by frost, 
and the top first covered with a water-proof 
cement and capped with the rail-bearer, and 
defended at the surface of the ground in the 
above mentioned manner, or, perhaps still bet- 
ter, by the use of the mineral fusible cement, 
—can it be doubted that the posts.would not 
last-longer than if this proteuien’s were, not 
taken? 
Do we not thus preyent one of - causes 
that must. combine to 
part?.. - . 
It is true, the post will, in the ground, be 
in a damp situation, but its lower | - tater 
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asten decay in thagl 


ways at command ; <a 
precaution, retain size ME 
The use of posts as a'su 
tended to allow the beai 
raised so much from the 
would circulate freely under them, 
water run off. For the common 
laying these timbers on e o 
sleepers brings them in contact “ 
ground, and hastens decay, b 
disadvantages of this mode of f 
able to arise from unequal 
bed of earth soft in the spring of t 
Perhaps it was for these and ike & ide 
rations, that Maj. Douglass recomnignd dy i 
his report and estimate for th amie Ralls. 
way, the use of posts. He not, indeed, 
suggest precautions at the surface, bee 
perhaps, as locust abounds or cedar ¢ 
had cheap, it was not thought necessary. It 
is likely that when this kind of timber ig 
and a pile-driver employed to set them im 
two- rows, this will be deemed better: presiiee . 
than cross-sleepers. % 5 
Your correspondent asks: for practicable. 
sults: he may have yet to learn thatum- 
provements, of much more pretensions th ' 
this, often wait a long time for the z 
tention and favor, till those who are. most in- 
terested feel the want and seek the remedy. 
If it be true that, in this country, wl r : 
timber is cheap and iron dear, (the ver 2% 
verse of the case in England,) we- must in 
some situations have timber railways, then, 
to make them durable and to avoid the causes — 
of premature decay, especially, will be {foi 
the interest of stockholders and the C 
J. Le. Sungyame 


Vocat CLrocx.— On Monday, April 27 
1762,” says Wesley in his Journal, “being 
at Lurgan, j in Ireland, I embraced: the © 
portunity which I had long desired, of 
ing with Mr. Miller, the contrivery 
statue, which was in Lurgan when I was the: 
before. It was the figure of an old m 
standing in a case, with a curtain drawn 
fore him, over against a clock, ; 
on the opposite side of the room. Ever 
time the clock struck he o the door 
with one hand, drew back the curtain 
the other, turned his head, as if looking 
on the company, and then said wil a 
loud, artieulate voice, ‘ past one,” or 
or “ ‘three;” and soon. Butso 
te see this (the like of which all: 
not to be seen in Europe), that 
was in danger of being ving 
time to attend to his own bi 
none offered to purchase H, or 
for his pains, he took the whole n 
pieces. 
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Userut Discovery.—A machine 
invented and put in operstioad 
phia, for napping hats by st 
tor of the Philadelphia Inquir 
nessed the perfermance of th 
fa hat manufactory, and 
of its capabilities. ‘The | 
ority of the’work are at 
all se “examined ite 
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_,90 undiseriminating. ‘The use of lime in 
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ney was jon in Wastheteugh, 
‘county, Massachusetts, December 
5. The p yes Sosa of Mr. 
emigrated from Eng among the 
Hlers-of Massachusetts, and their de. 
‘were among the most respectable 
s of Worcester county. His mater. 
s, of the name o Fa ; Were also 
grants, and ranked among the 
yeomanry of Massachusetts. A 
tradition respecting, the occasion of} 
to this country may serve to! 
the history of the times. The sto-/ 
out two hundred years ago, the 

father of t 

























































amily, who resided in England, 
@a of large property and great respecta- 
icy, called together his five sons, and ad. 
— them thus: “America is to be ai 
_ great country: I aim tooold to emigrate to it! 
iyself, but, if any of you will go, Twill give! 
im adouble share of my property.” The/! 
- Youngest gon instantly declared his willing- 
a fm aud his brothers gave their con.! 
soon set off for the New World, 
& pure Saeled at Boston, in the neighborhood 
of whith place he purchased a large tract 
_of land, where he enjoyed the, satisfaction 
of receiving two visits from his venerable 
_ father. 

-Ifdications of Eii’s mechanical genius! 
were developed at avery earlyage. Of his 
early passioa for such employments his sis- 
“ter gives the following account: “Our fa- 
_ ther had a work-shop, and sometimes made 

“Peel of diferent kinds, and chairs. He 
oo a of tools, and a lathe for turn- 
r-posts. Tunis gave my brother an 
nc of learning the use of tools 
when very young. He lost notime, but as 
_899n as he could handie tools he was always 
-Makiag something in the shop, and seemed 
mot working on the farm. On atime, 
_ after the death of our mother, when our fa. 
‘her ad been absent from home two or three 
¥S, on his retura he inquired of the house- 
kegpe what the boys had beea doing? She 
m what B. and J. had been about. But 

what has Eli beea doing? said-he. She re- 
‘plied, he had been making a fiddle. ‘Ah! 
Hed he despondingly,) ‘I fear Eli will 
e to take his portion in fiddles.” He was 
thistime about twelve yearsold, His sis. 
adds, that his fiddle was finished through- 
; like a common violia, and made tolera- 
‘ music. It was examined by many 
oas, and all pronounced it to be are. 
"a piece ot work for. such a boy. to 
‘From.this time he was employed 
r violins, and_had many nice jobs, 
which were always executed to the entire 
-Satisfactiog, and often to the astonishment, of 
his-customers: His father’s watch being 
Oe piece of mechanism that had yet 
ed itself to his observation, he was 
ly desirous of examining its interior 
lohy but was not permitted to do so 
y morning, . observing that his-fa-. 
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nothing to divert him from his task until his|jco! lege. 


ii 


‘been the reward of his idle curiosity 

mischief been detected.. He, how- 
jjever, put the. work all so. neatly together, 
that his father never discovered his audacity’ 
intil he himself told him many years after-| 
wards,” 

When Whitney was fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, he suggested to his father an 
enterprize Which was an earnest of the simi- 
lar undertakings in which he cngaged on a) 
‘ar greater scale in later life. ‘This being) 
che time of the Revolutionary War, nails: 
were in great demand, and bore a high price. 
At that period nails were made chiefly by 
haad, with litle aid from machinery. Young), 
W hitney proposed to his father to procure’! lini ily. 
for him a few tools, and to permit him to set/| The propensity of Mr. Whitney to me.-. 
up the manufacture. His father consented,|/chanieal inventions and occupations was 
and he went steadily to work, and suffered||frequently epparcit during his residence at 
Ou a particular occasion, one of 
|iday’s work was completed. By ex:raordi-)| ithe tutors happening to mention some inte. 
mary diligence he gained time to make tools|| Testing philosophica! experiment, regretted 
‘for his own use, and to put in kuife blades,'‘that he could not exhibit it to his pupils, be- 
land to Perform many other curious little||cause the apparatus was out of order, and 
jobs, which exceeded the skill of the coun.'|must be sent abroad to be repaired. Mr. 
try artisans. At this laborious occupa tion | (Whi tney propesed tu underiuke this task, 
ithe enterprising boy wrought alone, with,jand per rformed ‘it greatly to the satisfaction 
great success, and wiih much profit to his fa.ilof the Faculty of the Cellege. 
ither, for two winters—pursuing the ordinary | || A carpenter being at work upon one of 
labors of ‘the farm during the summers. Ati! ithe buildings of the gentleman with whom 
this time he devised a plan for enlarging his \Mr. Whitney bourded, the latter begged 
business and increasing his profits. He: | permission to use his teols during the inter. 
whispered his scheme to his sister, ith ivals of study; but the mechanic being a 
strong injunctions of secrecy ; and cree ‘jan of careful habits, was unwilling to trust 
ing leave of his father to go toa neighbori ing them with a student, and it was only afier 
town, without specifying his objeci, he set//the gentleman of the house had become re. 
out on horseback in quest of 6 fellow laborer. |sponsible for all damages, that he would 
Not finding one so easily as he had antic i.||grant the permission. But Mr. Whitney had 
pated, he proceeded from town te town, wit aja 6 sooner commenced his operations -than 
a perseverance which was always a strong/|(he carpenter was surprised at his dexterity, 
trait of his character, until, at the: distance on aud exclaimed, “there was one good me. 
forty miles from home, he found suc chanic spoiled whea you went to college.” 
workman as he desired. He also ia ‘his! | Soon after Mr. Whitney took his degree, 
journey subservient to his improvement in//in the antumn of 1792, he entered into an 
mechanical skill, for he called at every work-||engagement with a Mr. B. of Geergia, to re. 
shop on his way, and gleaned all the infor-)/sice in his family as a private teacher. Mr. 
mation he could respecting the mechanic art.|!\\ 





riche in: “ie way, that he had. 
himself for the Freshman class in Yale Col. 
lege, which. he entered in-May,'1789. As 
we are soon to accompany Mr. Whitney 
‘beyond the sphere of his domestic relations, 
we may mention here that he finished his 
collegiate education with little expense to his 
father. © His last college bills were indeed 
paid by him, but the money was considered 
as a loan, and-for it the son gave his note, 
which he afterwards duly cancelled. After 
the decease of his father, he took an active 
part in the settlement of his estate, but ge- 
jnerously relinquished: all his parsimony, tor 
the benefit of the other members of the fa. 
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Yhitney had scarcely set his foot in Geor. 
At the close of the war the business ofiigia, however, before he was met by a disap. 
making nails was no longer profiiable; but; jpointme: it which was an earnest of that long 
a fashion prevailing among the ladies of fas-|! series of adverse evenia which, with scarce. 
tening on their: boaets. with loag pins, he} ily an exception, attended all his future nego. 
contrived to make those with-such skill and ciations in the same State. On hig arrival 
dexterity that. he nearly monopolized the bu.|ihe was informed that Mr. B. had employed 
siness, although he devoted to it only such! another teacher, leaving Whitney entirely 
seasons of leisure as he could redeem from 'without resources, and without friends, ex- 
the’ occupations of the farm, to which he|icept in the family of General Greene, of 
now principally betook himself. He added! Mulberry Grove, near Savannah, with whom 
to this article the manufaciure of walking |he had accidentally formed an acquaintance 
canes, which be made with peculiar ne at i in hig journey into Georgia. In these bene. 
aéss. livolent people, however, his case excited much 
In respect to his proficiency in learaing,||interest,and Mrs, Greene kindly said to him, 
while young, we are informed that he early’ | My youag friend, you propose studying the 
manifested a fondness for fix gures, and an ui n-|} Haw : make my house your home—your 
common, aptitude for arithmetical calcula- ie oom, your eustle—and there pursue what 
tions, though, in the other rudiments of edu.' studies you please.’ He accordingly com- 
cation, he was not particularly distinguished. iimenced ‘the study of law under that hospita- 
Yet, atthe age of fourieen he bad acquired:jbie roof. 
so mach general infoimaicon as to be re. | Mrs. Greene was engaged in @ piece of 
garded on this eceount, as well us on hecount embroidery, in which she employed a pecu- 
af his. méchanical skill, as a very remarka-liar kind of frame cailed a tambour, She 















fas going to meeting, and would leave 

the wonderful litt e machine, he im? 
feigned illness as ams for 
«hurch, As soon as the: amily 
~ ghey he flew to the room where 
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ble boy. ' Jeomplained: that it) wag. badiy constructed, 
From the age of nineteen, young Whitneyijand that it- tore the’ delicate threads of her 
conceived the idea of obtaining ajiberal ed- iwork. Me. Whitney, eager for an opportu- 
ucation; but being warmly opposed by hisiiaity to oblige his hostess, set himself’ at 
jep-motier, he was unabieto procure thiede-| deel and speedily “produced @ tambour 
cannon. of. his..father. until... ad||frame’made on- a plan entirely imate” 
. ket uananchoeny eats, dt reseed to he nd 
































‘nearoes, and support to 
Tais opened me to the planters | Sud 
less resources of wealth, and rendered the | 
occupations of the slaves less ute salthy and 
laboriot us than they had been before. 

Mrs. Greane, therefore, invited to her. 


tle n2a ‘che ny yes and the uppers 
couaty, to visit the famuy of Gea. Greene,: 
cousisiing priacipally of offizers who, had, 
served wader the Goaeral in the Ravolutioa- 
ary army. .Amo a the aumber were M ijor 
Bre.aza, Major I Torsyth, aad Major Pendle. 
toa, Taey fell into eorversation “upoa the||house gentlemen from different parts of the 
state of agriculture amoag them, aad ex.)\Staté, aad, on the first day after they had as- 
pressed great regret that there was no meaas||sembled, she conducted them to a temporary 
of cleaaiaz the gresa 22! cotto1, or sepa.) it buildiag, which had been erected for the ma- 
ratiiz it iron its 322], siace all the laads| chiue, and they saw, with astonishmest and 
which were unsuitable for the cultivation o. delight, that more cottea could be ‘separate: 
rice would yield large crops of cotton. Bat) irom the seed im one day, by the labor of a 
watil ingeuuity could devise some michine/|siagle hand, than could be done in the usua! 
which would greatly facilitate the process) /inaaner in the space of many months. 
of cleaning, it was in vain to thiak of rais.|| ‘Tne individual, however, who contributed 
ing cottoa for market. Separatiag one pou: al most to incite Whitney to persevere in the 
of the cleaa staple from the seed was a day’s/!uidertaking was Phineas Miller, Esq. Mr. 
work for a womia; buat the time usually de.|| Miller was.a native of Connecticut, and 2 gra- 
vated to picking cotton waa the eveniag, af-||duate of Yale College. Like Mr. Whitney, 
ter the labor of the field was over. ‘Pheu |}s00a after he had completed his education at 
the slaves, mea, woin2a, and childrea, were, college, he came to Georgia aS a private 
collected in circles, with one, whose duty it |iteac! ner, in the family of General Greene, 
was to rouse the doziag and quickea the in-|aad afier the decease of the Geueral, he be. 
dolent. While the compaay were engs ced icame the husband of Mrs. Greene. He had 
in this couversation, “Ge sntlemen,” said Mrs.'|qualified hi:nself for the: profession of liw,| 
Greene, “apply to my youg friead, Mr.) and was a ge atleman of cultivated mind and 
Waitaey—he cin make aay thiag.” Upon |saperior talents; bur he was of an ardeat 
waich she condacted them into a neighbor.) temperament, aud therefore well fi ted to en- 
ing room, and show2d them her tan nour iter with zeal into the views which the genus 
fr. ume, and a number of toys which M-.'uf his friend had laid open to him. He had 
Waitney had made, or repaired, for the enil-|| alse coasiterable fuads at command, and pro- 
desa. She the. introduced the geatlemea to!|posed to Mr. Whitney to become his joint 
Waitney himself, extolling his g pins, and; jadventurer, and to be at the whole expeuse 
conmeading him’ to their frieadship. He/!lof maturing the iavention until it should be 
mdJestly disclaimed all pretensions to ine -/ipatented. 
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“{f the machifie should steceed in 
evanical genius; and whea they named their//its tute sanded operation, the parties agreed, 
object, he replied that be had never seea éot-lluader legal formalities, “ that the proft's and 
toa or cotton seed in his life. Mors. G. 8 szidj'advantages arising therefrom, as well as al! 


to one of the geatlemea, “I have ace yn-|! DE rivileges and emoluments to be derived 
plished my ain, Mr. Waitacy is a yery,|from patenti: ig, making, vending, and work. 


deserving youog ma, and to bring him iato! li ig the same, “shoald be mute ily and equal: 
no.ice was iny “objec t. ‘Tho interest which|) y “stared be ween them.” This ingtrunent 
our frienis now feat for him, will, i hope, \| bears daté May 27, 1793, and immediately 
bead to hie getting some employment to ena. afterwards they sdiitieuced business uader 
ble hii t> proseci sate te st tudy of the law.” |/the firm of Miller & Whitney. 

But a new tura, that ne one of the ¢ sae An invention so important to the agricul 
ny dre rnd of, had been given to Mr. Wuit-i!tural interest (and, a3 it has proved, to every 
ney’s views. [t being out of season for\departméent of human industry,) could not 
cotton ia the ased, he weat to Savannah, anc I loag g remaina secret... “The knowledge of itl| 
searched among the warehouses at ad ba: 118, 908 spread through the ‘Statc, and-so great|/e 
uatil he found a small parcel of it, This hejjw as the excit cment on the subject, that mul- 
carried home, and communicated ‘bis iuten-|titudes of persons came from all quarters of|! 
tions to Mr. Miller, who warmly encouraged|ithe & State ti see the machine; but it was not 





him, ani assigued him a room in the pase-||deemed safe to gratify their curiosity until 
ment of the house, where he set himself at)ithe patent right had been secured. But so 


work with such rade materials and instru. 
ments as a Georgia plantation afforded. With 
these resources, however, he made tools bet-| 
ter suited to his purpose, and drew his own) 
wire, (of which the teeth of the earliest gins 
were made,) an article which was not at that 
time to be Toad’) in the market of Savannah., 
Mrs. Greene and Mr. Miller were the only per- 
sona ever admiited to his work-shop, and thelli 
only persons who knew in what way he was 
employing himself. The many hours he spent 
in his mysterious pursuits. afforded matter 
of great curiosity, a and often of raillery, to the 
youager members of the family. Near the 
Close of the wiater the machine was so near- 
ly completed as to leave no doubt of iis 
success. a. 

_ Mrs. Greene was eager to communiente to 


determined were some of the populace to 
possess this treasare, that neither law nor 
justice could restrain them ; they broke open. 
the building by night and carried off the ma- 
chine. In this way the public became pos- 
sessed of the invention; and before’ Mr. 
iW hitney could complete his model and se- 
jcure his patent, a number of machiaes were 
ia successful operatitn, constructed with 
some slight deviation from the original, with 
the hope’ of evading the penalty for violating 
the patent-right. 
As soon as the copartnersiiip of Miter & 
Whitney was formed, Mr. Whitney repaired 
to Connecti®ut, whéte, ‘far aspossible, he 
was to perfect the machine,’ obtain a patent, 
anfl maanfaeture, and ehip for Georgia, such a 


number ‘of machines as would ssuppry ° 
merous friends the. knowledge of this''det ; 
_ invention, peculiarly. important at/| 

because then this’ market was glut.i/) 
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Do” not Tet ‘a- defitieng, 
says.) 

the speedy co Bee oft 
people of the country are al 
mad for them, and much can be s 
fy their importunity.” 

The general resort of thee 
cultivatica of cotton, ‘and its con 
duction in vast quantities, the va'ue of 
depended entirely upon the chane 
it cleaned by the gin, created 
ness, which first displayed itself jnt 
sure upon Miller and’ Whitney. 
wards afforded great encouragem 
rauders upon the patent right, wh 
becoming numerous and audaci 

The roller gin was at first the 1 mmost’s 
midable competitor with Whitney’s machi 
{t extrieated the seeds by mea ~— ral 
crushing them between revoly 
instead of disengaging them’ 
‘eeth. The fragments of see 
mained in the cotton, rendered its exe 
much inferior in this respect to Whifg 
gin, and it was also much slower end 
ration. ? 

But 2 still more formidable iad 
early in the year 1795, under the 
ihe Saw Gin. ‘It was ‘Whitney’ 3 
ihat the teeth were ett in circular in 
iron, instead of being made of wires, as Wal 
he case in the earlier forms of the pagen 
sia. The idea of such teeth had 
curred to Mr. Whitaey, as he aft 
tablished by legal proof. But they would 
save been of no use except in ea 
vith the other paris of his machine; andj 


therefore this was a palpable attempt ee 
e patent right, and it was priacipal 

ference to this that the law-suits were’ - 

wards held. 


In March, 1795, in the midst of th 
dlexities and discouragements, Mr. 


sé 


went to New-York on err and ¥ 


tained there three weeks by 
iver and ague, the seeds o whidly 
‘sown the previous season in Geo 
soon as hé was able'to leave the 
embarked on board a packet for’ New-H 
'On his arrival at this place, hi 
lander one of those chills which pre 
As was usual on the arrival 
packet, people came on board to” 
their friends, and to exchange sd 
when Mr. W hitney wus- informed 
the preceding day, his shop, with a! 
chines and papers, had been 
fire. Thus suddenly was hares edu 
solute bankruptcy, having d 
of four thousand dollars, 
of making payment. Mr. - t 
ever, had not a spirit to des 
culties and disappointments, b 
by them to still more y 
Mr. Miller also, on hearing, -¢ 
trophe, manifested a ‘ode : 
lena written by Mr. Whit 


res 3 
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se ad. with feelings ‘keenly 
89 heavy, the extensive injury we 
, 1 feel a secret joy and satis. 
f’ youpossess a mind in this respect 
ay own—that you are not dis- 
you do not relinquish the 
t # 1 that you will persevere and en- 
at all events, to the main ob- 
is exactly consonant to my own 
ninations. I will devote. all my time, 
ights, all my exertions, and all 
Can earn or borrow, to encom- 
mplete the business we have un- 
d if fortune should, by any fu- 
er, deny us the boon we ask, we 
li-at least deserve it. It shall never be 
thatwe have lost an object which a lit. 
severance could have attained. I 
ndeed™ it will be very extraordinary, 
two young men in the prime of life, with 
ae share of ingenuity, with a little know- 
lige of the world, agreat deal of industry, 
and a cofisiderable command of property, 
—_ tration be able to sustain such a stroke 
rtunes as this, heavy as it is.’ 
ot While struggling with these multiplied 
misfortunes, intelligence was received from 
Eggland, which threatened to give a final 
t® all their hopes. It was, that the 
English manufacturers condemned the cot- 
ton cleaned by their machines, on the ground 
staple was Sage injured. 
x tlils‘time (1796) Miller and Whitney 
psc 2a wh at eight different places in the 
eorgia, some of which were car- 
= by horses or oxen, and some by water. 
eo _of these were standing still for 
‘the means of supplying them. ‘The 
company had also invested about $10,000 in 
real estate, which was suited only to the 


of ginning cotton. All things now 
oumneal to threaten them with deep insol- 
"We 
ehave before us a letter written by Mr. 
Whitney, dated Oct. 7th, 1797, from which 
i ‘Be seen what was the state of his af. 
d of his feelings, at this period: 
€. extreme embarrassments (says he) 
ah ee for a long time accumulat- 
are now become so great that 
it will be impossible for me to struggle against 
ny dayslonger. It has required my 
exertions to exist, without making 
progress in our ‘business. I have 
ard against. the strong current of 
ointment, which has been threatening 
US down the cataraet, but I have la. 
ith a shattered -oar, and struggled in 
» unl ifie speedy relief is obtained.” 
ver, brighter prospects seemed now 
ning upon.them, from the more fa- 
that were made respecting 
of their cotton. Respectable 
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plicato were made to their legislature by 





re eotire ton ebeninatiig among them- 
alinent that they will never give a cause in 
our favor, let the merits of the case be as 
they may.” 
Many of the planters of South Carolina 
aving expressed an opinion, that, if an ap- 


he citizens to purchase the right of the pa- 
tentees for that State, there was no doubt that it 
would be done to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties. Accordingly Mr. Whitney repaired to 
Columbia, taking the city of Washington in 
his way, where he was furnished with very 
obliging letters from President Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State : tes- 
timonials which, no doubt, were of great ser- 
vice to him in his subsequent negociations. 
Soon after the opening of the session of the 
legislature in the month of December, 1801, 
the business was regularly brought before the 
legislature, and a joint committee of both 
Heuses appointed to treat with the patentees. 

We subjoin an extract of a letter ad- 
dressed at this time by Mr. Whitney to his 
friend Stebbins, both as a statement of the 
particulars relating to the contract, and as 
evincive of the feelings of the writer ; 
“Cotumaia, 8. C., Dec. 20, 1801. 

“Dear Sressrns,—I have been at this 
place a little more than two weeks, attend- 
ing the legislature. They closed their ses- 
sion at ten o’clock last evening. A few hours 
previous to their adjournment, they voted to 
purchase, for the State of Seuth Carolina, 
my patent right to the machine for cleaning 
cotton at fifty thousand dollars, of which 
sum twenty thousand is to be paid in hand, 
and the remainder in three annual payments 
of ten thousand dollars each. This is sell- 
ing the right at a great sacrifice. If a re- 
gular course of law had been pursued, from 
two to three hundred thousand dollars would 
undoubtedly have been recovered. . The use 
of the machine here is amazingly extensive, 
and the value of it beyond all calculation. It 
may, without exaggeration, be said to haye 
raised the value. of séven-eighths of all the 
three southern States. from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. We get but a song for it 
in comparison with the worth of the thing ; 
but it is securing something. It will enable 
Miller and Whitney to pay all their debts, 
and divide something between them. It es. 
tablishes a precedent, which will be valuable 
as it respects our collections in other States, 
and I think there is now a fair prospect that 
I shal] in the event realize property enough 
to render me comfortable, and in some mea- 
sure independent.” 

In December, 1802, Mr. Whitney nego- 
ciated a sale of his patent right with the State 
of North Carolina. The legislature laid a 
tax of two shillings and sixpence upon every 
saw* employed in ginning cotton, to‘be con- 
tinued for five years, which sum was to be 
collected by the sheriffs in the same manner 
as the public taxes; and after deducting the 
expenses of Collection, the avails were faith. 





ca micah for the cotton cleaned ‘by 
Whit °s gin, because it was greatly prefer- 
‘their Customérs to any other in the 
_ This favorable turn in rs agl opi. 
ld have re | the} 
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fully piiid over to thé patentee. At that time 
the culture,of cotton had made eomparative- 
ly little poczens inthe State of North Caro- 
lina, but in proportion tothe amount of inte- 
rest concerned, this compensation was regard- 
tney as more liberal than ease 
c. 
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similar negociation with the State of "Tennes. 
see. The importance of the machine began 
to be universally acknowledged in that State, 
and various public meetings of the citizens 
were held, in which were adopted resolu- 
tions strongly in favor of a public contract 
with Miller and Whitney. Accordingly the. 
legislature of Tennessee, at their session in 
1804, passed an act laying a tax of thirty- 
seven and a half cents per annum on every 
saw for the period of four years. 

But while-a fairer day seemed dawning 
upon the company in this quarter, an wnex- 
pected and threatening cloud was rising ity 
another. It was during Mr. Whitney’s ne- 
gociation with the legislature of North Car- 
olina that he received intelligence: that the 
legislature of South Carolina had annulled 
the contract made with Miller and Whitney 
the preceding year, had suspended payment 
of the balance (thirty thousand dollars) due 
them, and instituted a suit for the recovery 
of what had already been paid to them. 

The ostensible causes of this extraordi- 
nary measure, adopted by the legislature of 
South Carolina, were a distrust of the validi-. 
ty of the patent right, and failure on the part. 
of the patentees to perform certain condi- 
tions agreed on in the contract. Great ex- 
ertions had constantly been made in Geor- 
gia to impress the public with the notion that 
Mr. Whitney was not the original inventor of 
the cotton gin, somebody in Switzerland hav- 
ing conceived the idea of it before him; and 
especially that he was not entitled to the cre- 
dit of the invention in its improved form, in 
which saws were used instead of wire teeth, 
inasmuch as his particular form of the ma- 
chine was introduced by one Hodgin Holmes. 
It was on these grounds that the Governor of 
Georgia, in his message to the legislature of 
that State in 1803, urged the inexpediency of 
granting any thing to Miller and Whitney. 

Popular feeling, stimulated by the most 
sordid motives, was new awakened through. 
out all the cetton-growing States. ‘Temnes- 
see followed the example of South Carolina 
in suspending the payment of the tax laid 
upon cotton gins, and a similar attempt was 
made at a subsequent session of the legisla- 
iture of North Carolina, but it wholly failed, 
and the report of a committee offering a re- 
solution, that “the contract ought to be ful- 
filled with punctuality and good faith,” was 
adopted by both branches of the legislature. 

There were also high minded men in South 
Carolina, who were indignant at the dishonor- 
able measures adopted by their legislature 
of 1803, and their sentiments had impressed 
ithe community so favorably with regard to 
Mr. Whitney, that at the session of .1804 the 
legislature not only rescinded what the pre- 
vious legislature had done, but signified their 
respect for Mr.’ Whitney by marked com. 
mendations. 

At this time a new and unexpected re- 
sponsibility devolved on Mr. Whitney, in « 
consequence of the death of his partner, Mr. 
Miller, who died on the 7th December, 1803. 

Mr. Whitney was now left alone to con- 
tend singly against those difficulties = 
had for. a series of years almost sg. 
the ‘spirits of both the mrtg, > 
favorable issue of the affairs of en kt 
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t. Still, no small portion of the 
fees thus collected i in North and South Ca- 

was expended in carrying on the fruit- 
less, endless law-suits in Georgia. 

In the United States Court, held in Geor- 
gia in December, 1807, Mr. Whitney ob- 
tained a most important judgment, in a suit 
brought against a trespasser of the name of 
Fort. It was on this trial that Judge John- 
son gave the decision in his favor, to which 
we have before alluded. 

This favorable decision, however, did not 
put a final step to aggression. At the next 
session of the United States Court, two other 
actions were brought, and verdicts for dam- 
ages gained, of two thousand dollars in one 
case, and one thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars in the other. 

The influence of these decisions, how- 
ever, availed Mr. Whitney very little, for 
now the term of his patent right was nearly 
expired. More than sixty suits had been in- 
stituted in Georgia before a single decision 
on the merits of his claims was obtained, and 
at the period of this decision, thirteen years 
of his patent had expired. 

In 1798, Mr. Whitney became deeply im- 
pressed with the uncertainty of all his hopes 
founded upon the cotton gin, notwithstanding 
their high promise, and he began to think 
seriously of devoting himself to some busi- 
ness in which. superior ingenuity, seconded 
by uncommon industry, qualifications which 
he must have been conscious of possessing 
in no ordinary degree, would conduct him 
by a slow but sure route to a competent for- 
tune ; and we have always considered it in- 
dicative of a solid judgment, and a well bal- 
anced mind, that he did not, as is frequently 
the case with men of inventive genius, be- 
come so poisoned with the hope of vast and 
sudden wealth as to be disqualified for mak- 
ing areasonable provision for life, by the so- 
ber earnings of frugal industry. 

The enterprize which he selected in ac- 
cordance with these views was the manu- 
facture of arms for the United States. He 
accordingly addressed a letter to the Hon. 
Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and through his influence obtained a contract 
for ten thousand stand of arms, amounting 
(as the price of each musket was to be thir- 
teen dollars and forty cents) to one hundred 
and thirty-four thousand dollars—an under- 
taking of great responsibility, considering 
the limited pecuniary resources of the un- 
dertaker. This contract was concluded on 
the 14th-of January, 1798, and four thou- 
sand were to be delivered on or before the 
last day of September of the ensuing year, 
and the remaining six thousand within one 
year from that time, so that the whole con- 
tract was to be fulfilled within a little more 
than the period of two years: and for the 
due fulfilment of it, Mr. Whitney entered 
into bonds to the amount of thirty thousand 
dollars. He must have engaged in this un- 
dertaking resolved “to attempt great things,” 
without stopping to weigh all’ the chances 

him, for as yet the works were all 
to be erected, the machinery to be made, and 
much of it to be invented ; the raw materials 
were te be collected from different quarters, 
and the workmen themselves, almost without 
were yet toleara.the trade. Nor 


in the State of Connecticut. 
The site which Mr. Whitney had pur. 
chased for his works was at the foot of the 
celebrated precipice called East Rock, with- 
in two miles of New-Haven. This spot, 
(which is now called Whitneyville), is justly 
admired for the romantic beauty of its scene- 
ry. A waterfall of moderate extent afforded 
here the necessary power for propelling the 
machinery. In this pleasant retreat Mr. 
Whitney commenced his operations with the 
greatest zeal; but he soon became sensible 
of the multiplied difficulties which he had to 
contend with. A winter of uncommon: se- 
verity set in early, and suspended his labors ; 
and when the spring returned, he found him- 
self so little advanced that he foresaw that 
he should be utterly unable to deliver the four 
thousand muskets according to contract. At 
the end of the first year after the contract 
was made, instead of four thousand muskets, 
only five hundred were delivered, and it was 
eight years, instead of two, before the whole 
ten thousand were completed. The en- 
tire business relating to the contract was not 
closed until January, 1809, when (so liberally 
had the government made advances to the 
contractor) the final balance due to Mr. 
Whitney was only 2,450 dollars. 

In the year 1812, he entered into a new 
contract with the United States to manufac- 
ture for them fifteen thousand stand of arms ; 


engagement (we know not how extensive) 
for the State of New-York. 


this life which we have now been contem- 
plating, was not limited to the particular bu- 


the inventions which he made to facilitate the 
manufacture of muskets, were applicable to 
most other manufactures of iron and steel. 
To many of these they were soon extended, 
and became the nucleus around which other 
inventions clustered ; and at the present time 
some of them may be-recognized in almost 
every considerable workshop of that descrip- 
tion in the United States. 

In the year 1812, Mr. W. made applica, 
tion to Congress for the renewal of his: pa- 
tent for the cotton gin. In his memorial he 
presented a history of the struggles he had 
been forced to encounter in defence of his 
right, observing that he had been unable to 
obtain any decision on the merits of his 
claim until he had been eleven years in the 
law, and thirteen years of his patent term 
had expired. He set forth, that his inven- 
tion had been a source of opulence to thou- 
sands of the citizens of the United States ; 
that, as a labor-saving machine, it would ena- 
ble one man to perform the work of a thou- 
sand men ; and that it furnishes to the whole 
family of mankind, at a very cheap rate, the 
most’ essential ‘article of -their clothi 
Hence, he humbly conceived himself entitled 


and th ue he. ought to be admitted to .a 
more cipation with his fellow 
citizens in the ee of his invention. Al-|} 
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and in the mean time he executed a similar 


It should be remarked, that the utility of 
Mr. Whitney’s labors, during the ‘period of 


siness in which he was engaged. Many of 


to a further remuneration from his country, 
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tions to prevent Fy 
any emolument his invebtiesi: 
that State, in which he had first” 
where he had first introdueed his m 
and which had derived the’ 
fits from it, he had received ; an 
from one State had he received the amount _ 
of half a cent: per on the cotton — 
cleaned with his machines i in one year. Es. 
timating the value of the labor 
at twenty cents per day, the 
which had been received by hi 
vention, was not equal to the walt of 
bor saved in one hour by sia macbiadl es hi 
in use in the United Stain: 

Notwithstanding these cogent ar ur 
the application was rejected by C 
Some liberal minded and enlight 
fromthe cotton districts favored. 
but a majority of the members from 
tion of the Union were warmly: oppo to 
granting it. 

In the midst of these fruitless efforts, 
secure to himself some portion of ¢ hhe_ad- 
vantages which so many of his fellow eitt 
zens were reaping from his ingenuity, his ar- . 
mory proceeded with a sure but steady 
which bore him on to affluence. For the 
few following years he occupied himself prin 
cipally in the concerns of his manufaete 
inventing new kinds of machinery, 
proving and perfecting the old. 

In January, 1817, Mr. Whitney was mar 
ried to Miss Henrietta F. Edwards, your 
est daughter of the honorable Pterpont. Ex 
wards, late Judge of the District Court for 
the State of Connecticut. The ‘fondiin 
quiet scenes of domestic life, after w 
had long aspired, but: from. which he 
been debarred by the embarrassed or ult 
tled state of his affairs, now efore 
him in the fairest light. Four children, f 
and three daughters, added successive! 
attractions to the family circle:. Hap 
home, and-easy in his fortune, with a meaay 
of respectabilify among his fellow citiz 
and celebrity abroad, which might well satii 
an honorable ambition, he seemed to have it 
prospect, after a day of anxiety and toil 
evening unusually bright and serene. 

In this uniform and happy tenor, 

passed the five following years, when a fo 
mmidable malady began to make its’ rac 
es, by a slow but hopeless progr 
length terminated his life. 
rom the 12th November, 1824, 
ings became almost unremitted, 
January, 1825, when he expired,— 
his consciousness to the last, cl 
eyes, and making an effort to close his! 
_ In his person, Mr. Whitney wes 6 On 
rably above the ordinary size, of a digt 
carriage, and of an o , manly ar da 

pbs buanestsinct: Hie osaadions work? w 
liatory, and his whole Saracen a 
inspire universal respect.’ ~ 
Sea aa-eaiateaenae eemed. 
Some of the earliest of his intima associ- 
ovo of the bosom rend of hi 
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ural serenity T. 
he miost remarkable trait in the char. 
Mr. Whitney, aside from his inven. 
yers; was his perseverance ; and this 
nore remarkable, because it is 0 com- 
‘men of great powers of mechan- 
on defective in this quality. No- 
)more frequent than to see a man of 
le powers of inventioa run from 
of mechanism to another, leaving 
half finished ;.orif he has com. 
ng, it is simanh to find him aban. 
to others, too fickle to. pursue the ad. 
‘he might reap from it, or too sensi- 
ggle with the sordid and avaricious, 


value of Mr. Whitney’s labors without going 
into’ baaadnatehess of detail inconsistent. with 
our limits. Every cotton garment bears the 
,imprese of his genius, and the ships that 
ported it across the waters were the 
fraldeof his fame ; and the cities thai have 
Wen to opulence by the cotton trade must at- 
eee ‘ho small share of their prosperity to the 
ventor of the cotton gin. We have before 
claration of the late Mr. Fulton, that 
at, Watt, and Whitney, (we could add 
in to the number), were the three men 
did most for maukind of any of their con- 
fies; and, in the sense in which he 
ded it, the remark is probably true, 
e TT eckeae observations of a distin. 
d scholar and statesman, elicited in 
equence of a recent visit to the cemete- 
of ew-Haven, evince the estimation in 
whit eh Mr. Whitney’s name is held, by one 
ho. is fully capable of appreciating his 
merits. After alluding to the monument of 
Ge Humphreys, who introduced the fine 
woolled sheep inte the United States, the 
mger remarks: “ But Whitney’s monu- 
‘perpetuates the name of a still greater 
ic benefactor. His simple name » would 
ve been epitaph énough, with the addition, 
ape, of ‘the inveator of the cotton gin.’ 
few of the. inscriptions in Westminster 
yy could be cempared with that! Who 
itjen that, like him, has given his country 
ichwe—the product of his own skill—— 
5 farniehed a Jarge part of its. po- 
: on, ‘from childhood to age, with a lu. 
omeye “employment: by which their debts 
een off; their capitals increased ; 
‘lands trebled in value.’ It may be said, 
that this belongs to the physical and 
jal nature of man, and ought not to be 
red with what has been done by the 
etual benefactors**of rankind—the 
the Shakspeares, and the Newtons. 
} itis quite certain that any thing short of 
¢ highest intellectual vigor—the “brightest 
_gonius—is sufficient to invent one of these 
' erdinary machines. Place a common 
‘before an oration of Cicero anda 


n , and it-wii 
ae eth sie 























— of the juries nd 
dn . cotton gin im. 


ia be difficult to estimate the full|) 


of rivailing; 
mer; and wellj 


ig true, opzrates, in" the ‘instance, on 
physical elements, ‘to uce an accu- 
ulation and distribution of property. But 
9 not all the arts of civilization follow in 
the train? and has not he, who has trebled 


ithe value of land, created capital, rescued 


the population from the necessity of emi- 
grating, and- covered a waste with plenty— 


the highest moral and intellectual character ? 
Prosperity is the parent of civilization, and 
all iis refinements ; and every family of pros- 
perous citizens added to. the community, is 
an addition of so many thinking, inventing, 
moral, and immortal natures.”’ 
On Mr. W hitney’s tomb is the following: 
inscription : 
ELI WHITNEY, 
. ‘The inventor of the Cotion Gin. 
Of useful science and arts, the officient 
patron and improver. 
In the social relatiuna of life, a model of excellence. 
While private affection weepe at his tormb, 
hie country honors his mamory 
Born December 8, 1765,—Died Nemes 8, 1825. 
CTELIOST: REESE MP = 
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LITERARY NOTICE2, 

Oseervations on Proressions, Lirrrature, Man. 
NERS, AND Emsoration, In Tue Unrrep States ano 
‘Canana, by the Rev. Isaac Fipner: N.Y. J. & J. 
Harrer.~—Tho Rev. Jeaac came hither from England 
in 1832, a radical in politice, and a disappointed 
churchman. He knew a great deal of Hebrew, Sans- 
crit, ana Arabie, and very little of the world; and 
theretore reasoned very logically and wisely, that if 
man old rich country-——-where time and means are 
-bundant for acquiring every sort of knowledge— 


ket, there could be no reaaon to doubt that in a com. 
paratively new country, and.in the midst of a really 
working and. ever active population, absorbed for 
the most part in providing for the material wants of 
life, they would be in ready demand. Upon thie syi- 
logiam he emigrated, und soon made the discovery, 
that as his premises were eroneous, so were his con. 
clusiene; and that the man who came among us to 
teach Sanscrit fer a living, would fare almost as 


landers. 

The Rev. Isaac, therefore, very soon retraced his 
steps, converted by hie great horror of American de- 
mecracy—and, above all, their insensibility to his me- 
rite—into a warm admirer of his own country, and al- 
most into a believer in the possibility of rising in the 
eburch without patronage. We have before at times 
quoted passages from this book, sufficient to show 
its general ill-informed and splenetic judgments con. 
cerning every thing American. We mark a single 
{lone only to-day, to shew into what hands tiie clerical 
radical fell, on his arrival in this city: 


The person at whose house we had taken lodgings 
was an Englishman, a painter, who informed me that 
he had lived some yearsin Liverpool; but from the 
heavy weight of,rates, tithes, and taxes, he had not 
been able to gain a living. He-still hada shop there, 
and intended to return if the reform bill-should pass. 


kings, nobility, priesta, and taxce, that it was evident 
ae OUhe under what denomination he might be clas. 
sé 
Tammany Hall, and “of the “lowest society. 
{blushed to think that such a person and myself should 
have entertsined similar sentiments on such a sub. 
t, He had gone to. America to improve hia con- 
nd that improvement realized, 





















dition, but had not 
Ales ited, 


» and cordially tailed at the: Américan 





hie stock of Eastern languages could not find a mar-; 


well as a breeches-maker might among kilted High.: 


He so often spoke with contempt and bitterness of 


He waa a radical, a gambler, a frequenter of 


r 2d a eg cand. tee aed rb en- 


seemed to me probable, that there was as muc & aie 
tress in New York, in proportion te the popu 

xa in London. We saw and relieved several beg- 
gars inthe etreets of that city, The number, alsy, 
of-paupers who weré relicved by charity, was very 
great. ithmk the excessive charges for house rent 
and fuel must be severely felt by persons of slender 
means. There must be a great want of capital 


hag not he done a service to the country, of||among coal and wood merchants, or a total absence 


of proper regulations. Sufficient fuel had not been 
provided to supply the regular consumption of the 
city; andits value became go enhanced in conse. 
quence, ae to be almost out of the reach of the poor. 
The coale we conaumed were double the price of 
what coals hed cost in the summer. The coal-mer- ° 
||chaute had promised, before the winter commenced, 
|that they would aupply the people at summer prices. 
{Bue promises are alight ovligations, when put in com- 
;petitiun with interest. We paid for coal at the rate 
lof seventeen doliara aton. While in England, we 
jthought forty shillings a ehaldron a high price; but 
jin New York they were twice that sum. 


| Scorr’s Worss, Vol II,—comprising the seven 
‘numbers already published of Conner & Cooke’s 
cheap edition—conetitutes a very handsome volume 
indeed, large 8vo. Seven such will complete the 
work. 





On THE ApartaTtion or ExternaL Nature TO TRE 
Pryaicat Conpityon or Man, &c. &c. sy Joun Kipp, 
M. D. &c. Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 
Philadelphia, Carry, Lea, & Biancnarp’-—This is 


Professor Whewell, on Astronomy and General Phy- 
sics, noticed in this paper some weeke ago, being the 
first. The design of all these treatises, of which 
there are to be eight, is, as moet of our readers 
doubtless’ remember, to elucidate, in compliance 
with a provis‘on in the will of the late Bar! of Bridge. 
water, **the Power, Wisdom, and Goodneas of God, 
as manifested in the Creation.” In order to et’mu- 
late adequate talent to undertake the work, eight 
thousand pounds were appropriated by the noble and 
reverend testator, to be paid for it, leaving to the au- 
thor, moreover, the whole benefit to be derived from 
the sale of his writings. Whether wieely or not, it 
may yet be too early to determine, it has been 
deemed proper to divice the subject into eight parta, 
lasbigihing £1000 to cach. Hence the volume now 
betore ua, As a separate and popular treatise, em- 
bodying a train of facts, rather then entering into 
jjany controversia! discussion, and pointing out skill 
fully, and often unexpectedly, evidences of the adap. 
tation of the external world to the organization, 
wants, and powers of man,—it ie certainly well exe. 
cuted, and fulfile satisfactorily ita design. It is, tou, 
so wholly free from scientific pretension, though 
written with full and well-considered knowledge, 
that it will attract many readers, whom an array of 
learned terms might have discouraged. It is a vol- 
ume that may be read with satisfaction, even after 
Paley’s comprchensive and admirable Natural Thee- 
ogy. i 
GaReenBann’s Periopicat Lisaary, No’s 1 to 7. 
T. K. Greenbank, No. 9,. Franklin Plave, Phila. 
delphia.—This ie the title of an octavo work. in 
pamphlet form, issued weekly at ®5 per annum. It 
consists of Voyages, Travela, History, Biography, 
Select Memoirs, popular ecience, personal :adver- 
tures, Poems, &c. d&c., each No. containing 48 pa- 
ges, and the whole, when bound in. volumes at the 
end of the year, making a collection of pages ; 
thus constituting a work which, if well se can 
only be rivalled in cheapness by the. handsome edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels now publishing by 
Megars. Conner & Cooke, of this city, another nam. 
het of whiah has justappeared. Among the subjects 
numbers before us, we’ al apr wie 
History of Peter th 











|. After we were some seep oem 
ten gia me, and consider what was x ok 











the second of the Bridgewater Treatises, that of 
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plan of Sdacetiab-iakd tialp ri a brief Memoir of 
Korner, the German poet, written by his father. . 
The history of this interesting character, ‘hough! 
he left four volumes of writings upon a variety of | 
suljects behind him, when he died at the early age, 
of two and twenty, is but little known to the English | 


reader, except through the poetry of Mrs. Hemana. | 


It ie well that a name so associated with deeds of 
valor and patriotic song, and that is dear to idolatry) 
to every German heart, should be more familiar to! 
our ears; and we therefore, though shrinking from! 
thus murjlating the well told story of his romantic. 


life, before us, venture upon a compendium of a Me. | 


moir which has given us almost thrilling pleasure in 
the perusal. 

Caat Tueovorr Konner, born 23d Sept. 1791, waa) 
the son of a Saxoncounsellor of appeals, who seems’ 
early to have appreciated the remarkable character 
of his son, even though his early childhood was not 
distinguiehed by that precocity of knowledge which, 
in some instances, sv gratifies the vanity of parents.’ 
“Tenderness of heart, and strong affection for those | 
who had won his love, united with singular firmness 
and strength of mind, end very quick and lively: 
powers of fancy,” are mentioned as the distinguish-, 
ing features of his character at a very early period of| 
his life. To these we may add, that a sentiment of) 
piety. or, as phrenologisis would term it, veneration, | 
seems early to have been a marked quality of his, 
natural disposition ; and even when in extreme youth, | 
and full of boyish vivacity, he conceived the idea of, 
“a pocket-book for Christians,” which was ‘o con.| 
sist of historical treatises, spiri ual sonnets, and pas.| 


sages from scripture illustrated with engravings ; 2) 
great part of which plan he actually executed while: 
pursuing his academical career at Fryburgh. The! 
eventful purt of Korner’s lite commences about the | 
age of 19, when, after leaving college, we fiad him! 
at Vienna, full of youthful life and spirit, ass. .ciating! 
with Humboldt and Sclegel, and devoting his morn.' 
ings to assiduous study; while his evenings were| 
passed in the best society which that refined capital| 
affords. His varied acquirements and high accom-| 
plishments here received their last finish; and the! 
hopes of his judicious father, in placing the gifted 
youth “ona distinguished poi::: where his mental hw. | 
rizon would be extended, and his inclination to ad. | 
vancement and to perfection incited and encouraged,” | 
were fully accomplished in the advancement made! 
by Korner. in general knowledge and reputation. 
He who had so energetically availed himself of every, 
opportunity of studying books and men, became an' 
auther himself, and made the living world the test}; 
of hia powers - The nature of his early studies, the| 
habits of the last few months of his life, and the dis.| 
tinctiona attending success asa drainatic writer at’ 
Vienna, wih, perhaps, some strong prepossessions' 


for the course of Schiller, with whom he was a a+ Nioieed in the effects of a noble and inspiring senti- 


vorite proteg’ at ten years of age, determined Kor. 
ner to write for the stage. 

His firstessays, says his biographer, consisted of, 
two one-act pieces, in Alexandrinea—the Bride, and, 


*. the Green Domino, which were both received with 


much applause. A farce calledthe Night-watc-h was) 


algo very successtul, Korner now began to attempt! 
subjecta of a passionate and tragic nature, which had’ 
ever possessed grext attractions for him. A tale of 
leinrich von Kleist’s was, with some alterations, | 
worked..up into a drama in three acts, called Toni.; 
Soon’ after followed a terrific tragic piece, in one! 
act, ecalled.the Expiation. He now considered him. 
nelf prepated to venture on the production of the! 
an Leonidae, Zriny. This was followed by | 
ng drama, called Hedwig, and a tragedy 
Rosamund, taken from English history. fis 
Ae atic work of a serious kind, Joseph Hey. 
maa founded on a real incident, the aelfaac. 
A Austrian subaltern officer, whe 4 
of bia lie 





ilto appear before the audience in person, an honor al. 


ijafar; and, by his influence, the Bride, the Green 









Hawed and. hive i the Four ¥ (der, 
'lvierjahrige Pouca as well aggeveral small poems, 
‘and he also concluded an opera commenced some 
time before, the Miners (Die Bergknappen.) Part 
of an opera which he had writted for Beethoven, The 
Return of Ulysses, was also ready, and he had, like. 
wise, prepared a multiiude of plans, both of email and 
arge pieces. It would not have been possible to 
‘accoinplish all this in the short space of fifteen 
months, had he not possessed great facility of com- 
‘position, which he had acquired by his numerous ear. 
ly exercises. The collecting the historic materials, 
\land sketching the plan, was what cost him most 
time; and, as an example of his rapidity, he was 
able to write a large work in the space only of a few 
weeks of entire seclueion and uninterrupted exertion. 
A summer’s residence at Doblingen, an agreeable 
Mer near Vienna, afforded every facility of this 
ind. 

Hie productions experienced, on the whole, a re- 
ception far beyond his expectations. The public 
feeling showed itself the most enthusiastically at the 
first representation of Zriny. The author was called 


together unusual in Vienna. But the single voices 
ot certain critical judges, the favorable opinion of the 
judicious few, was yet more gratifying to his feelings. 
The friendly judgment of Goethe reached him from 


Domino, and the Expiation, were brought out at 
Weimar, with particular care and with eminent 
)success. 


Korner was now, at the age of twenty, where 
moat literary men have. been contented at arriving, 
wih an additional score of years upon their heads. 
Weaith, or at least a competency. was, as well as 
reputation, his; he received an official appointment 
from the Government, in consequence of the public 



















































‘a rock 

ig must. go forth—I ¢ 
reast to the. waves of the » 
you, stand aloof, | 
inspiration the success of 
I am aware that yon will 
mother too will weep—may God r com 
I cannot spare you this trial. . That I I simply 
life is of lithe import; but that I off 
it ia with all the flowery wreaths of Jo: 
ship aud of joy,—that I cast ny t 
sations which lived in thé conviction 
caused you no inquietude, no angui 
is asacrifice which can only be opposed 10 | 
prize !” ‘ 


the dazzling chain of his life had been k 
from knowing not only the real worth of th 
which Korner made to hie country, but the: 
which he himself put npon it, that we cm 


jowing is a translation of his farewell. 
affianced bride: 


Farewell, fareweh !—with sitent griefof nein 
I breathe Adieu, to follow duty now; ; 
And if a silent tear unbidden start, ; eet 
It will not, love, disgrace a ger coal i 
Wiere’er I ream, should joy m 
i Or death entwine the garland of ‘oa 
! Thy lovely form shall float my path above, 
And guide my sou! to rapture aid to love I 
U hail and bless, eweet spirit of my 
ardent zeal that sets my cml on re ‘ 
That bids me tak a part in yonder strife, 4 gS 
And for the sword, awhile, forsake oll vo 3 
For, zee thy minetrel's dreams were not a gt: 
Which he so oft hath hatiow’d ia his strain; — ie 
O see the patriot strive at lengsh awake! 








‘approbation that attended his literary efforts, and! 
\leverything seemed to combine to make his lot most 
enviable; while he still preserved that steadiness} 
\|of soul which is both the companion and the guardian 


of magnanimity, and keeps the soaring mind trom 
being chained down te the height of fame it has first 
won, by fixing its eagle ken upon the loftier eleva- 
tions yet to be attained. ‘ 

*¢ The world of joy, (says the father of Korner) by 


\twhich he was now surrounded, -and in which he soon 


found himself at home, excited in him feelings of ac. 
cordant kind. Far from being enervated by it, his 
ardent nature received a new impulse ; all his facul. 
ties were excited: and the objects of his emulation 
ilwere constantly placed higher. And no instructive, 


warning, or exciting voice was ever heard in vain, 
i}when it had once gained his esteem, whether by in- 


tellect, knowledge anid experience, or by the charms 
of female accomplishment. In this manner he was 
much indebted. not only to the intimacy of Humboldt, 


‘land of Schlegel, but also tothe elegant society which 


inet at the house of the celebrated female poet, Caro. 
line Pichler, and of Madame de Pereira. But it was 
‘Ito be attributed to a softer sentiment, that of love, 
that the faculties of his youth. were preserved, un- 
weakened, amid the perils of a seducing capital. A 
lovely being, as if sent hy Heaven as his guardian 
angel, enchained him, both by the charms of beauty 
and of soul. Korner’s parents came to Vienna, ap. 
proved and blessed the choice of their son, 3nd re- 


ment. 

Love and literary distinction had now fully crown- 
ed this favored youth; but his soul panted for more. 
Martial glory had ever heen a slumbering passion in 
his romantic bosom; and the cry. of his oppressed 
country kindling the feelings of patriotism he pos. 


ment in all its ardor; and after the battle of Asperia, 


||which he celebrated in a mertial ode, nothing could 


restrain hire. 


|Prussian eagle by the beating.of her mighty wings, 
awakes, in all tind hearta the great hope of German 
freedoin. My poetic art sighs fort my country—let me 
net prove y myself her unworthy. son, . Now } 
ooranat perry P can risen for : 

w that tie eter. ot 





seased to an enthusiastic degree, called out the senti } 


*‘Germany rises!” he wrote to his father: “ ii ; 


There let me fly, and allits toile partake. 


The victor’s glorious wreath shall boom 
Thai's pluek’d amid the joys of love 


And my young spirit hails w ais. 
The hope fultil'd which reece 

Let me but struggle for my country’s 

E’en though I shed for her my warm 


And now one kise—e’en though the last it: prove 
For there can be no death for our true love. 


Theodore Korner left Vienna on the 15th 2 
1813, and arrived at Breslau just %e Major L 
was forming the free corps which a e 
so much distinguished under hie name. The't 
mendations Korner had brought from 'V 
most influential per ona in the army, procur 
cordial reception in this gallant band; and 
as a private trooper, he so devoted himeelf to the s¢ 
vice that he was soon elected a lieutenant by 1 
comrades, Lutzow’s free corps were sulemn 
secrated in the village church of Zobten, 4 
hymn written by Korner being sung upon the 
sion, and the clergyman administering to eac 
ber an oath to die for his country—“ a cone 
to death.” as Korner calls it, which sunk h 
his poetic mind, and perhaps suggested that 
ing of his early fate which prompted some 
noblest. verses, and sent him into battle ¥ 
stern zeal of one doomed of Heaven.. The 
partisan officer muet have been Elysium to 
venturous and romantic spirit of Korner, aw 
his bold comrades, like ‘* Marion and his a1 
to go nearer home, like Schiller’s band of r 
would sally from the forest. upon his coun 
ders, and, by the music of his'own war-hymna, é 
upon the astonished foe.. They who witnessed the 
effect produced by the German minstrels ver a 


































































imagine how, in scouring the country, its 
rung from the throats of a 5 TO 
Lutzow's Wild. Chass, 


A ee eae eunsbing sin 2 ca! 
‘And echovs Je 
He imprese ma 


























































































re weep f: at this last embrace, 
freedc meeiwa on our lov’d birth-place, 

shall ensure its possession ! 
ever be said from race to race, 
was—Lutzow’s wild and desperate chase! 


nd that traced these spirit-stirring lines, 
30 a complete master of the sword; and while 
g; music, and dancing, in each of which he 
excelled, had not been neglécted in Korner’s educa. 
ition, he was also thoroughly skilled in horsemanship, 
stplisitiiminer, and much practised in rifle-shoot. 
ing. Such a soldier, with animal spirits that never 
‘tired, must have been the life of the corps of which 
he was a member, and, indeed, he was appreciated 
"a ingly, as his commander made bim adjutant to 
: regiment, for the express purpose of having one 
ued near his ownperson. The promotion nearly 
st him his life, as the following account-by his bio- 
, r, of the peril encountered by that portion of 
the regiment to which Korner thus became attached, 
atid which, separated from the rest, upon particular 

_ @uty, fully shows : 7 
> The gallant troop acquired considerable renown, 
and b the enemy much, especially by cutting 
is commnnications. A plan was in consequence 
‘by the Freuch Emperor for the extirpation of the 
¢ that, as a deterring example, no man should 
be lott alive. The armistice, concluded at this mo- 
mement, afforded an opportunity for putting it in prac- 
ice. (The of Padua, it is So parte. 
} profited by this armistice ; for being shut up 
ipzing by generals Woronzow and Czernichef, 
the co-operation of two battallions of the Lut. 
























hostilities.) 
Major von Lutzow had received official informa. 
| of the armistice at Plauen. With out expecting 
; with any opposition, he chose the shortest 
ite to rejointhe Infantry of his corps, having re- 
weived the most confidental assurances of safety from 
 enemy’s commanding officers, and proceeded 
the high road, without interruption, to Kitzen, 
age in the neignborhood of Leipzig; but hear 
“he found himself surrounded and menaced bya very 
* ‘guperior force. Theodore Korner was despatched to 
’ demand anexplanation, but’ instead of replying, the 


c r of the enemy struck him with his sword ; 
snd itbeing now ee, a general attack was made 
- on the three squadrons of the Lutzow cavalry before 
hey had drawn asabre. Several were wounded and 
aken, and others dispersed in the surrounding coun. 
; but Major von Lutzow himself was saved by 
e assistance of a squadron of Uhlans, who being in 
bo with the Cossacks, formed the vanguard. 
* ‘and consequently were not assailed at the same mo. 
ment. He reached with a considerable body of his 
roops, the right bank of the Elbe, where the infantry 
of hee. corps and a squadron ofits cavalry were already 
_. Kornor received the first blow, which he was not 
_ptepaired to parry, as he approached close to the 
enemy's commanding officer to deliver his message 
without drawing his sabre, and was thus severely 
wounded in the he the second blow only inflicted 
a tinjury. He fell back, but speedily recover- 
ed If,.and his spirited steed bore him in safety 
to a | oring . He was here occupied, at 
the first moment, with the asststance of a comrade, 
in binding up hie wounds, when he perceived a troop 
of the enemy, who were in pursuit, riding 
His presence of mind did not forsake 
rs c a 
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towards 
towards the woods he 


ae 


infantry, he was only saved by this cessation of 





|brought to a conclusion. 


ne very severe, 


tion: 
Farewell to Life. noaae 
Written in — of the 17th and 18th of June, as T lay, se- 
verely. and helpless ina wood, expecting to die. 


My deep wound burns ;—my pale lips quake in death ,— 
Lfeel my fainting heart resign its 4 ; 
And reaching now the limit of my life, . 

Lord, to thy will I yield my parting breath. 


Yet many a dream hath charmed my youthful eye: 
And must life's ft visions all depart ? 
Oh surely no, for all that fired my 

To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 


And that fair form that won my earlicst vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
And new adored as freedom, now as love, 

Stands in seraphic guise, hefore me now ; 


And as my fading senses fade away, 

It beckons me, on high, to realms of endless day. 

This beautiful requiem was not, however, the last 
verses Korner was destined to write. His bleeding 
and senseless body was found by some peasants, and 
after being partially restored by their kindness, he 
was removed to Carlsbad; and, recovering from his 
wounds in a few months, he hastened back to his 
companions in arms, to meet the glorious fate which 
his prophetic soul. had always whispered should 
crown his fortunate.career. We give the account of 
his last moments without abridgment. 


‘¢ Major von Lutzow had determined on conducting, 
in person, a part of the cavalry of his corps in an 
attack on the enemy’s rear, which was to take place 
on the 28th of August. Towards evening they arrived 
at a place of refreshment provided for the French; the 
troops made use of it, and after two hours rest con- 
tinued their march to ajwood near Rosenberg. Here 
they concealed themselves while waiting the return 
of a scout, who was‘to bring them intelligence of 
the readiest way to a camp of the enemy which was 
badly guarded, at the distance of a couple German 
miles (stunden). In the mean time some Cossacks, 
who were placed on the look-out on a neighboring 
eminence, perceived a transport of ammunition and 
provisions, escorted by two companies of infantry. It 
was immediately determined to attack them, and the 
enterprise proved perfectly successful. Major von 
Lutzow ordered the Cossacks (about one hundred 
horse) to head the attack, and took half a squadron 
to fall on the flank of the enemy, leaving the re- 
maining half where they were, in order to cover 
the rear. He himself led the assault made on 
the flank, and Korner acted as adjutant by his side. 
An hour previous to this, and during the rest in the 
wood, Korner produced his last poem, ‘‘ The Sword 
Song.” He had written it in his pocket-book in the 
dawn of the 26th of August, and. was actually en- 
gaged in reading it to a friend when the signal for 
the attack was made. 

On the high road from Gadebush to Schwerin, 
close.to the wood which is situated about half a mile 
(halbe-stund) from Rosenberg, the action took place. 
The enemy were more numerous than had been sup- 
posed, but after a short resistance they fled, not hav- 
ing been cut off in sufficient time by the Cossacks, 
across a small plain to the neighboring grove of. un- 
derwood. Among those who pursued them most 
boldly was Korner ; and here it was he met with that 
glorious‘ death which he had so often anticipated, and 
celebrated with so much enthusiasm in his poems! 

The tirailleurs, who had quickly found a rallying 
point in the low wood, sent, from thence, on the 
pursuing cavalry a shower of balls. One of these 
struck Korner in the abdomen, after having passed 
through his horse’s neck; it wounded the liver and 
spine, and deprived him of speech and consciousness. 
His countenance remeined unchanged, and evinced 
no trace of any sensation of pain. Nothing was ne. 
glected that could tend to save him; hie friends im. 
mediately raised him up; and of the two who hast. 
ened to assist him, through the continued fire on this 
point, one followed him about half a year after, who 
may be placed among the most: noble and aecom. 
jplished youths who were inspired, and who have in- 

spired others, in the sacred cause—the noble Fri- 


esén. Korner was carefully carried to a neighbour. 





e action, which, after this loss, so universally 










































bi usted, an his last hope was T 
gone. . It was in this extremity that he composed the 
|/beautiful sounet, of which the following is a transla- 


a Lutzow yager, required now-a worthy | , fal. 
e remains of the three valiant fallen soldiers§wei 

placed upon a carriage, and conducted in the van 
with the prisoners, and with the transport that was 
captured. The French troops, who had hastened 
forward, did not venture immediately to follow the 
train, as they occupied much time in scouring the 
wood, in which they suspected that troops were lying 
in ambush. 
Korner was interred under an oak, near a mile-stone 
on the road from Lubelow to Dreikrug, near the vil- 
age of Wobbolin, which is about a mile from Lud- 
wigslust. He was buried with all the honours of war, 
and with all the marks of esteem and love of his 
deeply-affected brethren in arms. d 
Among those friends who covered his tomb with 
turf, there was one named von Barenhorst, a noble 
and accomplished youth, who found it impossible to 
survive such a death; and a few days after, being 
placed on a dangerous post in the battle of Goehrde, 
he threw himself on the enemy with these words: 
‘* Korner, I follow thee ; (Korner Ich folge dir ;”) and 
fell, pierced with many balls ! 
The sister of Korner died shortly after of a broken 
heart for the loss of her brother, and was buried in 
the same grave. 
Thus when it had only shone for two and twenty 
summers, went out the light of one of the noblest 
souls that ever moved in the ranks of war ;—thus 
was quenched one of the most glorious spirits that 
ever gave its breath to song. For scarcely since the 
young king of Israel led the’ anthems of triumph over 
the mockers of his country’s God, subdued by his 
boyish arm, has the world witnessed the combination 
of early genius and chivalric heroism that met in 





Carl ‘Theodore Korner. * 
a 
SUMMARY. ; 








Madrid, May 28.-- With profound gtief we announce 
to our readers the death of Mr. Charles S. Walsh, 
Secretary of Legation of the United States at this 
Court. . This gentleman had been some time ill ; till 
at length, having exhausted all the resources of med. 
ical science, he determined to try the effects of a 
change of air. Accordingly he left town, accompa- 
nied by his physician and a faithful attendant, in or- 
der to proceed to Valencia; but his sickness over- 
came him on the way, and he was obliged to stop.at 
Quintanar de la Orden, where he fell a victim to the 
violence of a confirmed consumption. What makes 
the affliction more grievious, is the fact that he was 
cut off in the bloom of life, being not more than 32 
years of age, and in the midst of a distinguished 
career, 

The deputy of the Minister of the United States, who 
arrived at Quintanar soon after the death of Mr. 
Walsh, made arrangements forthe celebration of fune- 
ral honors, with all the respect and decorum which 
time and circumstances would permit.. There was 
no want of co-operation on the part ofthe authorities, 
civiland ecclesiastical ; and he was interred (conform. 
ably to the intentions of said Minister) with all the 
honors due to his rank. Uuder this sad bereavement 
it may serve to console the family of this gentleman, 
to know that nothing has been omitted to profong his 
life ; that he was surrounded with all the aids which 
science and friendship could dictate, and that he died 
recognized by the Church as a Christian Catholic. 


‘A few days since, as the President of the Ithaca 
and Owego Rail Road, in company with John Ran- 
del, Jr., the engineer in chief, and an assistant engi- 
neer, were traversing a part of the road, a thunder 
shower come on. The former person took refuge 
from the storm, in a shop, while the engineer and 
his assistant went on- further, and sheltered them- 
selves ina barn. While these persons were there, 
a flash of lightning struék the barn, knocked down 
the two gentlemen Jast mentioned, and killed a man 
and horse standing very close at their side—T[Albs- 





ny D. Adv.] 








jing wood, and was delivered to the care of a skilful, 


[From the Montreal Gazette, 13th it t.] 
The Honorable Mr. Cass, Secretary of War of the 
U. States, accompanied by the Honorable Jsaac.Hill, 
U. 8. Senator for the State of New Hampshire, and 


Liew. Prentiss, of the U. S. Army, returned’ from 





ney but all human help was vain ! 
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ip re i the attentioné.of ( hich he seemed 80 
diously to avoid) the citizens of both places would 
‘felt y in bestowing upon this distinguished 
ornament of the present American Cobinet. © 
‘Large Guns.—The largest guns ever fired are the 
Turkish cannon at the 5, the diameter o 
which is two feet three inches, and a stone shot trom 
which struck the Windsor Castle, of 98 guns, and 
cut her mainmast almost in two, and nearly knocked 
her twodecksinto one. Our young midshipmen used 
to crawl into these guns on their hands and knees. 
A gun almost as large was found at Algiers. But the 
largest shot of any sort ever fired by Europeans, 
was. that from the new mortar used by the French at 
Antwerp. This shell was two feet in diameter, and 
weighed when empty, 916 Ibs. It contained 99 Ibs 
of powder, and its total weight was consequently 
1,015 lbs.—T he mortar from which it was discharged, 
weighed 3,700 lbs. and the gunpowder to load it was 
30lbs.—This was really prodigious. We must add, 
that at the Dardanelles, one of the great Turkish 
shot struck the bows of that magnificent ship the 
Royal George, and wonderful to relate, that one shot 
alone nearly sunk her. According to the Baron de 
Tot, the weight of the Turkish shot was 1,000 lbs, 
and the charge of gun powder 330 lbs.—[London pa.] 


Couieer o£ Puysicirans.—The fifth public assem. 
bly took place on Monday evening. The literary 
attraction of the evening was an elegant paper, from 
*he pen of Sir Henry Halford, and read by himself, 
‘On the deaths of certain eminent persons of anti- 
quity,” from which the audience were given to under- 
stand that Sylla, the Dictator, died of an abscess; 
Flaccus of pleurisy: and Pomponius Atticus, of dys- 
entery, after having left off food and physic. The 
paper went into an interesting and amusing parallel 
between the poisoning of Britannicus by Nero, and 
that of Sir Theodosius Boughton by Donellan, in our 
own country, about half a century ago, both deaths 
having been produced by laurel water ; and, in conclu- 
sion, the last 10 days of Alexander were described 
with as much minuteness as if the Macedonian hero 
had been a patient ot the favourite physician o 
George the Fourth: 


The President has recognized Charles Augustus 
Heckscher as Consul of the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. Also, George Follin as Vice-Consul o 
Mexico for the port of Philadelphia. 


Derartment or State, Jury 8.—Information has 
been received from our Consul, George Moore, Esq. 
at Trieste, that a Light House has been erected on 
the extremity of the Teresian Mole, which forms the 
southwestern side of the harbor of the city. The 
light is elevated about one hundred and thirty feet 
above the water, and may be seen from the deck o 
a vessel at the distance of thirteen miles. In order 
to distinguish it from all others on the coast, the light 
is made to intermit, so as to appear for half a minute, 
then disappear for the same length of time alternately. 

Navy Department, Juty 8.—The fleet Surgeon in 
the Mediterranean, under. date of April 4, on board 
the frigate United States, writes: 

But one death from sickness has occurred in the 
squadron for three months, which was on board this 
ship, being the first victim of disease since leaving 
America. 

_No death has occurred in either the Constellation 
orthe John Adams during the last three months. 


Industry.—Man must have occupation or be mis. 
erable. Toil is the price of sleep and appetite, of 
health and enjoyement. The very necessity which 
overcomes our natural sloth is a blessing. The 
whole world does not contain a priir or a thorn 
which divine mercy could have spread. We are 
happier with the sterility, which we can overcome by 
industry, then we could have been with spontaneous 
plenty and undounded profusion. The body and the 
mind are improved by the toil that fatigues them.— 
The toil is a thousand times rewarded by the pleas- 
ute which it betows. Its enjoyments are peculiar.— 
No wealth can purchase them, no indolence can 
taste them. They flow from the exeriiens which 
they repay. 

Destructive Fire. —A correspondent at Watertown, 
Jefferson county, announces the following unwelcome 
intelligence. 

**We have this morning added to the list of our 
heavy calamities by fire and flood, the loss of the 
large cotton factory of Messrs. L. Beebee & Co. It 
was discovéred to be on fire about-11 o’clock this 
morning, (Sunday, 7th July,) and so rapid was the 
gs Of the destroying element, that in less than 

hour, the entire pile of buildings was a heap o 
tains, But very little of the property which the 
factured goods, and the extensive and valuable ma- 



































































































































chinery, all went together. The lossis:fron 
200,000 dollars. — 

This factory was one of the most perfect and ex. 

tensive in the state. It was baile of stone, five sto- 
ries high, and of great value, aside from the large 
capital invested irr it. 
Tn addition to the above, the Jefferson Reporter; 
extra, of the 7th inst. states, that the fire was sup- 
posed to have been caused by spontaneous combus- 
tion, and that but $25,000 was insured.—[Albany 
Argus.] : 

A copper mine has recently been discovered near 
Honesdale, Pa. which is likely to prove an extensive 
and permanent source of wealth to the owner. The 
ore is said to be of excellent quality. A mine of iron 
ore has recently been found in Sandy Creek town- 
ship, Mercer county, in a neighborhood possessing 
great advantages in timber and water power. 


India Rubber Table Cloths —We have recently 
seen,and have in our possession,a sample of a new and 
superior kind of covers for tables and stands. They 
are manufactured by Samuel Steele & Co, Woodbu- 
ry,Ct. They are conposed of cotton, with a composi- 
tion of India rubber, &c. varnished and. bronzed in 
an elegant manner. They cost but little more than 
the common oil cloth, and are much superior both for 
beauty and durability. One very important. quality 
which they possess over any oil covers, is their elas- 
ticity, us they can be doubled in every possible man. 
ner, without breaking: or injuring the composition of 
which they are made.—[{Danbury Her.} 


Dr. Scudder, of this city, has invented a torpedo, 
with which he is determined to destroy the Sea Ser. 
pent. He has secured a patent for his invention, and 
intends to start for Nahant this morning. The same 
weapon, the Doctor thinks, will be useful to whale- 
men, and others whoare in pursuit of large fish.—[Ga- 
zette.] 


Patriotism of the Clergy during the Revolutionary 
War.—Two minister’s sons, in the County of Essex, 
whose fathers were out in the great struggle for 
American liberty and independence, met not long 
since. After talking over some of the events of that 
period, one says to the other, ‘I believe my father 
did more than any other minister in the State.”— 
* How so?” says the other, “ what did he do?”— 
‘“‘Why, he sent three sons into the field.” The 
other replied, ‘* My father did more; he went him. 
self, and took four with him.”—{Salem Gaz.] 

The Sea Serpent seems to have a great predilec- 
tion for the fashionable watering-places. After ma- 
king Nahant his place of summer resort for the last 
few years, it appears by a correspondent of the Jour. 
nal of Commerce of this morning, that he has lately 
been whisking his tail in the surf of Long Branch; 
and it is said, that-among the attractions of the new 
Hotel now “in erection” at Rockaway, is to be a 
curiously contrived verandah towards the sea, for 
the especial purpose of watching the gambols of his 
snakeship. Having brought his family with him 
upon this visit, the amiable traveller may be expect- 
ed to remain for some time, and give us all more 
or less an opportunity of cultivating their inter. 
esting acquaintance. Should one of the animals be 
caught alive,—as we see no reason why they should 
not, as the row-boat, which was within twenty feet of| 
the largest, might, with some adroitness, have thrown 
a coil of rope over his head, and let the steamboat at 
hand tow him ashore,—he might be lodged to advan 
tage in the Corporation Reservoir, at the head o 
Broadway ; or kept, if unruly, in the admirable Eel. 
case which Mr. Holt has provided for such attenu- 
ated figures, when needing a straight jacket. In the 
mean time, as the. Soé Ormen, as the Norwegians 
call it, is likely to succeed Black Hawk as the lion 
of the day, it may be well to take a retrospagtive 
glance at his biography, which is thus given in the 
Boston Mercantile Journal, edited by Mr. Thatcher, 
of some literary celebrity : ' 

The earliest account of an animal of this general de- 
scription is furnished by Pantoppidou, Bishop of Ber- 
gen in Norway, and author of an old Natural History, 
in the first editions of which isa picture of the ser- 
pent. This gives him a mane—an appearance doubt. 










‘ story 
He represents the length to have 
the size that of two hogsheads !—a statement, 
furnishes rather curious food for discussion. It 
at least an immense exaggeration of the igno 
peasants and fishermen. - 
The Bishop also cites a letter, dated 1751, from a 
Captain in the Sweedish Navy, De Ferry, r 
a snake seen by him near Moline, ona cali 
1746. He fired at it, on which it im 
diately sunk. Observing the water to be red, he 
posed he had wounded it. The head, he rel 
was like that of a horse—and of a grayish color 
mouth was quite black and very large. He 
mentions the bright mane. The eyes were t 
and there were seven or eight thick folds, 
feetj distance from one another. This letter 
sworn to before the Bergen magistrates, 
In 1804, Allen Bradford, Esq. then of 
dressed a letter to J. Q. Adams, then Seer 
the American Academy, transmitting documents t 
show that a large sea-serpent had been seen in atid 
about Penobscot Bay. The Academy laid them aside, 
and they first appeared in Silliman’s Journal, in 
One was a letter from the Rev. Mr. Cones ee 
Sullivan, Maine, dated — 1803; another 
was dated August, 1804. e animal was seen by 
Mr. Cummings, his wife, daughter, and another 
as they were on their passage to Belfast, 
Cape Rosoi and Long Island. It was in the 
of July; the sea was calm; there was very little wind 
and the first appearance of the Serpent was near 
Long Island. Mr. C. supposed it tobe a shoal 
of fish, with a seal at one end of it ; buthe woi 
the seal should rise out of the water sa much 
than usual; as he drew near, they discovered 
whole appearanee to be one animal in the of a 
Serpent. He had not the horizontal, but an nd. 
ing and descending serpentine motion. This 
wt refers to the Leoortpten given by other peas 
of similar animals. 2. 
A letter of March, 1781, from Capt. Little, of ou 
Navy, to Mr. Bradford, states that in May, 178 
he was lying in Broad Bay (Penobscot,) in a p 
armed ship, he discovered at sunrise, a large t, 
coming down the bay on the surface of the water,— 
The cutter was manned and armed ;. he went himself 
in the boat ; and when within 100 feet of the Serpent 
the marines were ordered to fire on him; but ; 
they could make ready, he plunged into the water— 
He was not less than 45 to 50 feet long; the large 
diameter of his body was suppesed to be 15 inches; 
and his head, nearly the size of that of a man, he 
carried four or five feet out of water. He wore ey 
appearance of a Black Snake. He was afterws 
pursued, but they never came nearer to him 
quarter of a mile. A Mr. Joseph Kent, of rsh. 
field, says Capt. Little, saw a like animal at the same 
place in the year 1751, which was longer and larger 
than the main boom of his sloop, of 85 tons. He ob- 
served him within ten or twelve yards of his 
The declaration of Eleazar Crabtree is then given 
who lived at Fox Island, in the Bay of phaser? n 
the year 1777 and 1773. He has frequently héard of 
a sea-monster frequenting the waters near the shore; 
and doubting the fact, he went down one day upon 
receiving information from a neighbor, that he w 
then in the sea near his house. He saw a larg ae 
mal in the form of a Snake, iying almost ynles 
in the water, about 500 feet from the bank where he 
stood. His head was about four feet above the sur- 
face ; he appeared a hundred feet long; and he 
posed him to be three feet in diameter. Many: 
inhabitants, upon whose veracity he could 
had also declared to him that at other times they ha 
seen such an animal. ; eh 
After some other and equally strong me 
added to the above, we come down to the 
when one of these monsters was seen ¢ ‘mouth, 
in the month of June, by several reputable witnesses ; 
and frem that time to the present his continued ‘visita _ 
to the eastern coast have been witnessed by somany 


persons of high respectability, and testified to upon 
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less caused by his rapid motion through the water.— 
He says, it lay on the water, when it was calm; 
when it moved, parts of the back were.to be seen 
the line of the head. The color was dark brown,’ 


oath publicly administered, that though the Horse 
Mackerel taken by the Boston party cruizing for the 
Sea Serpent, brought his existence for a while into 
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‘on Tasing the fvondation 
rd Ce near Philadelphia, on the 
| which is published ‘below, will be read 
est and admiration. The topics so judi- 
selected and eloquently enforced by the 
“of public concernment and general ap. 
5 for 7 the immediate objects of the 
Girard are to be selected from the 
os Pennsylvania, the effects of that bounty 
hout our whole land in the race of 
1 todas men, who will be thus rescued 
sidcniee, exposures and temptations of 
ge. For it cannot be too often repeated, nor 
fently enforced, that in our-land, and wiih our 
tutions, more than any where else, is educa. 
, duty and power; and they only are the 
ls of the people, who strive in all ways for 
id-inetruction—disdaining to minister to their 
i or ride prejudices, but seeking always to 
al to, and when opportunity offers to enlighten, 
understanding. 


ee ADDRESS, 
By Nionouas Bippte, Esa., Chairman of the Trus- 
=“ of the Girard College for Orphans, pronounc- 


request of the Building Committee, on the 
: of laying the corner stone of the edifice, 
‘July 4th, 1833. 


* Fetrow Crrizens :—We have now witnessed the 
; of the corner stone of the Girard College tor 
“That stone, simple, macsive and en luring, 
m of the structure to be reared from it, and 
ftheeman whose name it bears, has been deposited 
ms its final resting place. The earth received it— 
trow the earth will cover it. Ours are the 
baat eye which shall look upon it, and hereatter it 
willlie i inits silent repose, usamoved by all the revulu- 
sof the changing world above it. 

yet trom out that depth is to rise the apirit 
may more influence the destiny of ourselves 
our clitidren, than all else the world now contains. 
he seed that has been planted is of the tree of know. 
hat growth which gives to existence all that 

ire it attractive-~flowers for our early youth— 
fruits in maturer life, and shelter for declining yeare, 

‘ It ievthat knowledge, which, trampling down in its 
#8 the. dominion of brutal force, and giving to 

st its just ascendancy, hus at length become 
ster power of the world. No people can now 
uished, or prosperous, or truly great, but 
she a usion of knowledge—ond in the stirring 
Mpetition of the roused spirits of our time, the firat 
ty and the highest success musi be assigned to 

beet educated nation. If this be true in our rela- 

= abroad, it is far more true athome. Our insti. 
tutions have boldly ventured to place tie whole power 

of the country in the hands of the people at large, 

pi lb from ali the great restraints whichinother coun. 
redeemed necessary. In deing this, the:r reli- 

is entirely on the general intelligence aad wduca. 

gn otthe community , without which euch institutions 
canheve neither permanence nor value. Their bril- 

has hitherto justified that confidence, but 
8 ont population becomes concentrated into denser 
with more excited passions and keener wants, 

the corrective influence of instruction becomes daily 
_  faore eesential. The education then of the people} 
which elsewhere is desirablo or useful, becomes) 
, with up essential to the enjoyment, as well as to? 
the safety of cur institutions, Our general equali-| 

of rights would be unavailing without the intel.’ 

tas tadetioud end. to deiend them—our ge- 
neral equality of power would be dangerous, if ia} 
enabled an ignorant mass to triumph by numerical! 
—* the superior intelligence waich it envied 
universal right to political distinction, unless 
the) Serene 3 are qualified fur it by education, becomes 
ere abstraction, exciting only an abortive ambi. 
tion. While, therefore, to be uneducated and ig- 
worant, is in other countries a private misfortune, 
tecore it is @ public wrong ; and the great object to, 
hich | n should direct their efforts is to ele. 
the standard of public instruction to the leve!— 
gh table land—of our institutions. ‘It is thus 
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aptly occupy, for a few moments, our attention. 
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v secure and perpettate them. 
no man felt with a deeper conviction: 
tinguished fellow citizen, whose history: 
d whose design in founding this institution, may | 







Of these, now that the tomb has dissipated all the, 
tllusion which once surrounded them, we can speak | 
with the impartiality of history; and here, on this| 
chosen spot, the scene of his tuture fame, we may) 
freely bestow on his memory the homage which his} 
unassuming nature would have shunned whileliving.| 

We all ren’e nber, and most of us knew him.—! 
Piain in appearance, simple in manners, frugal in all| 
his habits, his long life was one unbroken succes.| 
sion of intense and untiring industry. Wealthy, yet| 
without indulging in the ordinary luxuries which; 
wealth may procure—a stranger to the social cirele| 
—indifferent to political distinction—with no appa.) 
rent enjoyment except in impelling and regulating | 
the multiplied occupations of which he was the cen. | 

tre,—whose very relaxation was only variety of la.| 
bor, he passed from youth to manhood, and finally to! 
extreme old age, the same unchanged, unvarying! 
model of judicious and successful enterprize. At! 
length, men begsn to gaze with wonder on this my s.| 
terious being, who, without any of the ordinary| 
stimulants to exertion, urged by neither his own, 
wants, nor the wants of others,—-with riclies already | 
beyond the hopes of avarice, yct perseyered in this! 
unceasing scheme of accumulation; and possessing | 
so much, strove to possess more as anxiously as it) 
he possessed nothing. They did not know that un.| 
der this cold exterior, and aloof in that stern soli-! 
tude of his mind, with all that seeming indiffer- 
ence to the world and the world’s opinions, he 
still felt the deepest sympathy for human afilic- 
tion, and ‘nursed a stronger, yet a tar no:Je1 
and wiser ambition, to benefit mankind, than ever ani- 
mated the most devoted follower of that world’s ap- 
plause. His death firet revealed, that all this ac- 
cumulation of his laborious and prolonged exist-| 
ence, was to be the inheritance of ua and of our| 
children,—-that for our and their comturt, the city! 
of his adoption was to be improved and embellish.| 





ence and in morals, were tobe dedicated the fruits; 
of his long years of oil. 
It required ihe eelf-denial of no common mind to! 
resist the temptation of being himselt the witness| 


stained from enjoying the applause of hia grate’u! | 
countrymen, who would have acknowledged witi.| 
affectionate respect, the benefits which they derived! 
‘rom him. Yet even this secret and prospective: 
munificence must have had its charm tor a mind! 
like his; and we may well imagine that the aeet 
ani retired stillness of his spirit was often soot! 

ed with the visions of the lastnig good, and per 
naps, too, of the posthumous glory, which he was} 
preparing. Such contemplations he might well in. 
dulge, for to tew have they been eo fully realized. 
From the moment that foundation stone tonched 
the earth, the name of Girard was beyond oblivion. 
From this hour, that name is desiined to survive | 
to the latest posterity, and while letters and the 
arts exist, he will be cited as the man who, with 
a generous spirit, and a sagacious foresight, be- 
queathed, for the improvement of his fellow men, ! 
the accumulated earnings of his life. He will be! 
remembered in all future times by the emphatic| 
title with which he chose to be designated, and) 
with which he commencea his will,—a title by; 
which we ourselves may proudly recognize him—: as! 
‘Stephen Girard of the city of Philadelphia, in the! 
Commonwealth of Peansylva nia, Merchant and Ma.| 
riner”—the author of a more munificent act of en.| 





3 init ANSE a 


R heen rescued from i ae from vis Vices 
me armed with power to o wealth arid diatine- 
tion. Among them will be found some of the best 
educated citizens, accomplished scholars, intelligent 
mechanics, distinguished artists, and the moat pro- 
minent statesmen. In the midst of their prosretity, 
such men can never forget the source of it, nor will 
they ever cease fo mingle with their prayers and to 
commemorate with their labors, the name of their 
great benefactor. What human being can be insen- 
sible to the happiness of having caused euch a suc 
cession of good through remote ages, or not feel that 
such applause is mere grateiul than all the shous 
which ever rose from the bijoodiest field oj batiie, 
and worth all the vulgar fame of a hundred con- 
quests! 

The general designand: he resources of the institu. 
tion are preportioned to its purposes, and character. 
istic ot him who did nothing which he cid not do well. 

Alter.the building shail have been completed, tere 
will remain the annual income of two millions of 
dollars, now ‘yielding $102,000, and if these funds 
should be inadequate jour all the orphans applying f rt 
almission, the income of nearly all the remainder of 
the esiate is to be appropriated to the erection of us 
inany new buildings as lis square in the city would 
have contained. Sothatin general, it may be stated 
with reusonable confidence, :hit when all the build. 
ings are ready for the reception o! the pupils, there 
will be available for the maintenance oi the institu. 
tion, an income of not less than one hundred tho’. 
sand dollars, which may be increased to at least two 
hundred aid twenty thousand dollars. 

These ample 1unds are to be devoted to the main. 
tenance and educution of ‘poor male white orphan 
children.” Of all the classes of human indigen e 
there are none more heipless arid none more entiled 
to our sympathies than these children of misforture e 
They have lost their natural protectors. The ar: 8 
which have hitherto embraced and sustained them, 
have been toliedin death. Tiley bogan lie in com. 
fort, perhaps in affluence 3; but nowt ey stand aloi¢ ® 
jabandoned and helpless, to struggle against t.e 
world’s coldness, with preceriuus means of subsist. 


jrates wantirom crime. From this friéndleas condi. 
ion they are rescued by the benevolence of Girard, 
who not merely provides the means of subsistence, 
but redressing the wrongs o1 fortune, raises the m at 


and the admnistrator of this bounty, and to have ab-)/once in the’ scale of being, and qualities them wie 


useful members of that society which they weuld 
otherwise disturb or corrupt. 

How wide the limits of that benevolence may be, 
it is impossible to conjecture. “Ii the impertectic n of 
language suggests a doubt as to the degree of des. uu. 
ion which males an * orpl a: ,” the greater weakness 


jlof our nature forces upen us the meluncholy inquiry, 
‘j—What child is there who muy not be.a poor or. 


phan?) Who is there indced among us whose chil. 
dren may not yet need the biessin. s of this institu. 
tion? Let none of us in the confidence of prosperity 
deem his own offspring secure. Alas! all our pros- 
perity is so vain and shadowy, and misfortune is so 
constantly in ambush to assaii us, that it were pr - 
sumptuous in any of usta suppose himself. bey nd 
the reach of viciesitudee, which would render suen 


‘ian institution the happiest refuge fur his children. 


i Yer, fellow citizens, this colege is ovr own; ile 
property of usall. Itis intended to remedy niafor. 
tunes to which we are all equally liable. And ¢ 
should be a source of great consolation to each of u: , 
that if, inthe ever varying turns of human lite, mis. 
fortune chould overtake, end death surprize us, they 
who bear aur names, and are destined to be the ia. 
thers ofour descendants, will here find a home where 





jjlightened ch rity than wes ever perfurmed by any! 


His, willindeed be the most durable baeis of all, 
human distinction—a wise benevolence inthe cause} 
of letters. The ordinary charity which feeds or 
clothes the distressed, estimable as it is, relieves) 
only the physical wants of the evfferer. But the en-! 
lightened beneficence which looks deeper into the! 
wants of our nature—which not merely prolongs ex.! 
istence, but renders thst existence a blessing, by 
pouring into these recesses of sorrow tho radiance 
of moral and intellectual cultivation—thie itis which} 
forms the world’s truest benefactor, and confers thé| 
most enduring of all fame. 
secure, because the very objects ofthat benevolence: 


‘Hareenabled to repay with fame the kindness which} 


sustains them, 

















our countrymen, throu 
are enjoying the 











foundations of our public) 





it ah a See to conjecture that in al future | 


will oweto Girard the greatest o 
virtuous education. 


{ eenings, «.vimaane ; men who wil 


8, gard probably be in existence many (stitution with eny ordimry standard, regard it ae ‘on 
aeetien Ake Hoube,, hich: = 


they may be prepared for future usefulness, and be. 
lcome in turn the protectors and support of theif more 


nelplesa relatives. 


| Hereafter, thanks to. the bounty of Girard, every 
father among us may, on his death-bed, enjoy the 
reflection, that although unprovided with tortine, 
there is secured to his gons that which is at once tle 
means of fortune, and far better. than the amplest 
ortune without it,—a good education. This con. 
sideration, if any such incentive were wanting, mty 
serve to stimulate the sense of public duty in tho.e 
who admainister the institution, to render it orth uf 
their own children. 

For this purpose happily, it is only necessary t0 


Hie glory is the more’ fulfil the design of the founder, which provides ample 





means and expressly enjoins the employment of 
“them, to pive every kind of liberal and useiul in- 
il struction, rhe 

‘They would much err, who, comparing this in. 


ora Poor 


‘of poager boys, 


House, in- 











\lence, with no means of instruction, and treedii g on * 


ed, and above all, that for their advancement in sci-|| hat narrow and slippery verge which tuo viten sepa. 
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bouaéd together, be soph 












. free school, in their ordinary acceptation. 


« lysed, soine are to be instructed up to the point of 
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Renvsdloas aj. to receive ae rudiment oe 
and then to be thruef out on the worlbt 
@ way fora similarswarm of unfortunate chil- 
en, By no means. The comprehensive benevo- 
lence of Girard looked to a higher and better things. 
It ig not a poor school, nor a charity school, nor ‘a 
It is, as 
he denominateg it, a ‘‘College.” The peremptory 
prohibition that ‘no distinctive dress should ever be 
worn,” reveals his purpose that these youths shall 
Not be designated as objecta of remark or contempt 
by their cotemporaries—that they shall be distin. 
guished only by their conduct, and shall not wear 
the livery even of charity. The instruct on too re. 
quired, is of the highest character, embracing almost 
every thing worthy of being studied inthe circle of 
buman knowledge. ‘They shall be tmstructed,” 
says he, * in the various branches of a sound educa- 
tion, comprehending reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, navigation, surveying, prac- 
tical mathematics, astronomy, natural, chemical, and 
experimental philosophy, the French and Spanish 
Janguages—(I do not forbid, but I do not recom. 
mend the Greek and Latin languages)—and such 
other learning and science as the capacities of the 
several scholars may merit or warrant.” 

This excludes nothing—-nay, it embraces every 
thing necessary to form a well educated man. How 
far this inatruction isto be carried—-whether- when 
the degrees of talent and disposition come to be ana. 






their appropriate capucity, while the more intelli- 
gemt and more diligent are to be carried into the 
higher regions 91 science, are questions of iuture 
administrations, to be decided by experience. But 
it is manifest that all the mea:s ot education, tho- 


rough, perfect education, are to be provided ; that}| 


every facility for the acquisition of knowledge should 
be at hand; ner is there any reason why the Girarii 
College—liberally endowed beyond ail example— 
should not be s iperior to any exiating establishinent, 
jn the talents of its professors or the abundance ot 
ites meaas of instruction; and with the blessing ot 
God, 80 it shall be. There shall be collected within 
these walls all that the knowledge and research of 
men have accumulated to eniighten and improve the 
minds of youth. It will be the civil Westpoint ot 
this country, where all the sciences which minister 
to men’s happiness, and all the arts of peace, may 
be thoroughly and practically taught. Its success 
will naturally render it the model for other institu. 
tions—the centre of all improvement in things taught 
no less than in the art of teaching them—the nursery 
of instructors as well as pupils ;—thus, not merely! 
accomplishing the direct benefit of those to whom its! 
instruction extends, but irradiating by its. example 
the whole circumference of human knowledge. 
To this intellectual cultivation will be edded that, 
without which all instruction is valueless, and ail 
learning the mere ability for evil—that moral disci- 
pline which makes men virtuous and happy at their 
own firesides. ‘My desire is,” says he, ‘that all! 
“the mstructora and teachers in the college shall take 
pains to instil into the minds of the scholars, the pure 
principles of morality, so that on their entrance into 
active life, they may, from inclination and habit, 
evince benevolence towards their fellow-creaturee 
and a love of truih, sobriety and industry.” When 
this harmony between the heart and the understand. 
ing ceases, mere knowledge ia a curse, and men be- 
come. intellectual statues, with the perfect forms of 
manly exterior, but cold, and selfish, and worthlesa 
to the community which endures them. Our youth 
too will not fail to be deeply imbued with that euthu- 
siaetic devotion to republican government, and that 
knowledge of hie public rights and duues, which 
should form the basis of the American cheracter. It 
te thus that the founder strictly enjuins, * that by 
every proper means, a pure attachment to our repub- 
lican institutions, and tv the eacred rights of con. 
aclence 26 guarantied by our happy constitution, shall 
he, formed and fostered in the minde of the ecliolare.” 
“Nor need there be any dread that such an educa. 
en will disqualify them for their pursuits in afier 
lite, Jn this country all pursuits are open to all 
men, nor need the umblest citizen despair of the 
highest honors of the republic. They orr whe sup. 
pose that because men are instructed, they may de- 
sert the ordinary walks of employment. _ There 
Dever can be such an over-education of the mass of! 
het lg ~ Men laber not for a want of knowledge, 
but for want of bread. The cultivation of the mind, 
like the cultivation of the soil, only renders it more 
productive, and knowledge becomes the best auxiliary 
¥0 industry by rendering the laborer more intelligent 
ambitious to excel. The youths thus in- 
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they will begin’ with the Aisporition 
not merely to excekin them, but to rise beyond them ; 
and they will emerge from their workshops, as their 
countrymen Franklin, and Rittenhouse, end Godfrey, 
and Fulton did before them, reaching all the distinc.. 
tions of the State which may be hon y won, by 
talents and character. 

That the scene of so many blessings. may he ap. 
propriate to them, it is intended to make. this struc- 
ture worthy of its gieat object ;—worthy of the name 
«its founder, and of the city which he was so anx. 
ious to embellish. Among the sciences most needed 
in, is country, where individual wealth is hastening 
to .udulge its taste and where every state. and city and 
conntry requires extensive public buildings, is arch. 
itecture. Indispensablein the rudest forms of life, it 
becomes the highest ornament of the most enlighten- 
ed. Inevery stage of its progress, the style of its 
ipublic, works displays the churacter of th< sation 
|Which rears them Diaproportioned and grotesque 
jamong a coarse and unlettered people—in nations 
lmore advanced, often over-ornamented with the gau 
\dy profugion and the caprices of tasteless wealth—it 
jie only when sustained by the putlic spirit of a com. 
| munity at ouce enlightened and generous, that archi- 
jtecture attains its highest glory—a refined simplicity. 
'Of that perfection it is proposed that this structure 
joteall present a model, the equal at least of similar 
|works in any other country, and not unworthy of the 
ibest days of antiquity—a structure which will at once 








|United States, and form the best study forall the 
\branches of industry connected with architecture. 

| The enjoyment of s0 many advantages devolves on! 
jus, fellow-citizens, .he duty of great care and vigil.| 
jance to preserve them. 

Alter bestowing upon our city this rich inherit. 
lance, Girard adds this emphatic declaration. ‘ In; 
jrelation to the organization of the College and ite) 
jappendages, I[ leave necessarily many details to the} 
|Mayer; Aldermen, and Citizens of Philadeipina, and| 
il do so with the more confidence, as, from the na. 
iture of my bequests and the benefit to result from 
ithem, I trust that my fellow-ci:izens of Philadelphia) 
iwill observe and evince special care -and anxiety in} 
;selecting members jor their City Councils and other 
| Agents.” 

| ‘That the generous confidence with which he has 
thus committed to us the execution of his great de- 
jsigns, shouldnever be betrayed, we owe equally to| 
ithe name of the founder and to the, interests of our) 
jposterity ; as the whole value of this institution will | 
ldepend entirely on the administration of it. For 
imyself and my colleagues, to whom the high honor 
j|haa been assigned of sharing in that administra ion, 
iI can only say, fellow citizens, that we have assumed | 
ithe truet with the deepest sense of its responsibility, | 
and a determination to execute it in the apirit of en-; 
\lightened benevolence which animated the founder; 
jand we shail in our turn renre from it, with the hope 
{that our fair city may always find successors who to 
{equal zeal, add greater ability to serve it. | 
| Under such auspices, we confidently trust that all! 
the expectations of the founder will be realized.! 
With thie delightful anticipation, we now invoke the' 
‘blessing of Gop on this great undertaking. 
In the name of Stephen Girard of the city of Phila. 
idelphia, in the Commonwealth of Pennaylvania, | 
| Merchant and Mariner, we lay the foundation of ‘his’ 
| Girard College for Orphans. We dedicate it to the; 
cause of Cnariry, which not only feeds and clothes! 
ithe destitute, but wisely confers the greateet blegs. | 
‘ings onthe greatest sufferers; 
i ‘To ths cause of Education, which gives to human} 











\life its chief value ; 
| 'Tothe cause of Morale, without which knowledge; 
|were worse than unavailing; and finally, } 


noblest object to which knowledge and morals can 
; j 


ibe davated. 


| Long may this structure stand, ia ite majestic sim} 


iplicity, the pride and admira'ion of our latest posteri-| 
jty; long may it continue to yield its annual harvest) 
jof educated and moral citizens to'adorn and to de.) 
\fend our coyntry. Long may each successive age! 
jonjoy its still increasing benefits, when time shall} 


over its outward beauty the mellowing huss of a; 
thousand years of renown, - 


_. Sketch of the Proposed Building. 

The College is located on 9 tract of Jand contain. 
ing forty-five acres, formerly known by the name of 
Peel Hail, situated on the Ridge Road, 11-4 miles 
from the city. This estate was purchased from Mr. 





ae o furth into the various pursuits of life, 
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are in thelr wature meshanieal; bot’ hisdeath, for ure 








purposes 


* i 


sae power | 


igratily the honorable pride of every citizen’ of the|| 


‘|said reservoir. 


| To the cause of oar Country, whoae service ts the'| 


jhave filled its@halls with the memory of the mighty! « 
‘dead who have been feared within them, end shed || 


William Parker, by Mr. Girard, @ short time before'! 
s of the College. ; 
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he building is peripterial, being 1 
7 feet on the font, including f 
The columns are 6 feet in diamet 
54 feet 6 inches high? including capita 
The order is Grecian Corinthian, fro 
ment of Lysicratus, ot Lantérn of Den 
Athens. Wah > 
The superstri@ture reposes on & cast 


form of a teeing Sm mposed of 
surrounding the whole building. zine t 
tween the columns and the walls of the ce! 
All the columns, entablature, and 
be composed of white, and the cell o : 
ble. The floors, and stairways, are alee & 
posed of marble. ; 
The vestibules are each 26 by 
ornamerted with 16 rich Ionic col 
entablature, supporting a ceiling embellis! 
tacunari. 
Each story c@ntaine four rooms 50 feet e| 
the clear. The two rooma across the md « 
the firet story, are divided from each other by ms 
ble columns and entabiature of the Cai i 
so that they may be used as one room, for 
pose of exhibitions, &c, : 
The whole building is to be heated by | 
ifurnaces placed in the cellar. 
| The college is located parallel wi 
jatreeta, fronting the south. The land at 
ithe building is 26 fect atove the reed 
Mount. The whole height of the edifice is 
making the elevation of the roof 123 feet 


the pur- 




























































PUETRY. 


si THE FATHERS VERSIFIED. peasy. 

Mr. Moore in his Travels of an Irtsh gentleman in search of ¢ 

Religion, cays, ‘* by way of keeping the virgin in good A 

|as well with the tathers as with myself, | occasionally eia- 
ted into verse some of the most florid passages wi 

these writers, and laid them, in double homage, atonce, 

and piety at berivet. Wii these half: tender, balf-saint 








the lady was, as may be supposed, inex pressibly delig Ty 
the task of copying them out the must delicate erow~ vere 
devoted; and it was the fet time, | dare swear, in the annals of 


galiantry, thai .he names of Bt. Basil, Si. Gregory, 
rome Were fated to shine fortl in the pages of a morocco: ‘ 
album” Thus 8. Chrysostom : Ns 
** Why come ye to the place of prayer 
With jewels in your braided han 7 
And wheretoure is the house of Ged 
By glittering (eet profanely tres; 
As if, vain things. ye come to keep 
Some featival, and nut to weep? 
Oh! prostrate weep before that Lord 
Of earth and heaven, of jite and death, 
Who blights the fatreet wiih a werd, 
Aud biasts tau mightiest witb a breath, 
Ga! ’tis not th 6 in bright array 
Such sinful soule would dare ta pray. 
Vainly to anger’d heaven ye raire 
Loxurious hands where diamonds blaze, - 
and she who comes in broider’d veil 
To weep her frailty, stild is frail.” 


' 

| “The sane homily furnished me with rather a curious 
jsnowtng how just this saint's notious of female beauty, and. 

| independent of the urd of ornament was its natural power 

| 





eye. 
* * Bebold,’ thou say’st, ‘my gowtis plain, “s 
My es .ndale are of texture a " , Be oy 
Ts this like oue whose heart ix valn— i 
i Like ove who dresses to be woo’d ?? - 2 - 2 
' Deceive nut thus, vouny maid, your bear; 
| For far nore oft in simple gown * 4 
Doth teauty play the te, e part, 5 
i ‘Than the brocades of rich reuown } Oe : 
And homeliest garb hach oftte@en found Shae 
Wheu typed aud moulded to che shape, 1 oe 
To deal euch shafts of miechiet round aay 
As Wisest men can scarce escape.” tpg 


Saint Gregory of Nazlanzum, whe himeelf wrote 4 
was. the ouly one of the falbers of the firet four pat a 2a 
did so, is thus rendered ; ~~ 
* Let notibose eyes whose light forbids 
All love uuboly, even earn w siray, 
But sate within Wy enowy He 
Like thnid virgins in their chambers stay, 
Keeping their brightness to thi meeives all day. 
Lat not tiese lips by man be won, oe 
To brenthe 2 thoughtthat warme thy gulldess hi oat, 
Bait, Fike Mauy-bues, that tear the: sais, gaia 
Bhut up bu rosy siience, ever rest 3 ae 
Filenes, that speaks the makien's eweet 
Bat Si. Basil comes nearer Little's poema: pape 
“ There shiaes an all-pervading grace, CRE 
A charm diffused through every part, “eg 
Of perfect woman's form sad face, 
That seeks, ike Bght, ime many hears... 
fcr look is to bis eyes a beam - ae 
Of bovelineas that never Bete ; 
Her voice ts to hip eur a dreara ree Ste 
Of melody it ne'er forgots. iets BEER 
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AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 













































July 9, at the Epi in the Rev. Mr. 
a Ho, Habe’ Peron, Ms ara hon 
Apogee de; La. on the 2d of June, Capt. Richard 
d, of the U. 8. Corps of Engineers, to Miss Harriet Cov- 


iat Bloomfield, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
.B. Birdsall, of the United States Army, to Miss Mary 
. erof Doctor Wilcox, of the form lace. 













_  InPhiladelphia, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, Lieu. 
< Bay: Ez E s, U 8S. A. to Exizaseta CaLcenper, daugh- 
: J. Andrews, Esq. 
we” BRaTms. 






forenoon, 14th instant, after a protracted illness. 
oo Aigo Beq. a native of Hamburg, Germany, and 
Mu Soggy ged yt wep wed of the city of Mexico. 
[ » June 26, of the prevailing epidemic, Wn. 

NE, formerly of this city, aged 33 vears. 
a. on the Sth inst., Francis G. Yancey, Esq. 
the Petersburg Intelligencer. 

















' oy Sar enn RAILROAD. 
OT]: _E—Bovks for sudacriptivns to the additional stoc? 
e & htown and Somerville Railroad Compa- 
will bi at William Craig’s Inn, in Belvidere, on 

y the 29.h day of July instant ; at Israe} Smith’s, in Clin- 
mn the 80ctr; at Diake’s Hotel. in Newark, on the 3tst; anc 
Exchange, ju the City of New-York, cn the lat. 2d, anc 
Gays of August next, between 11 A. M. and 3o’clock, P.M 
slitional acock required $500 000, in shares of $50 each—$> 
on each share to be pid at the time of subscribing. 
GARRET D. WALL, 






a THOMAS SALTER, 
es OLIVER W, OGDEX, 
NATHANIEL SAXTON, 
§ JOAN W. BRAY, 


= De JOHN KINNEY, Jun. 
Dated July 12, 1333. 

S$ wi.l also bewpened at the same times ani places 
Tiptions totie stock of ** Tue Susq.ehanna ant Del- 
ailroad Company.” Capital require 1, $1,0 0,0% — 
Oeach—$d. n cach share tu be paid at the time of sub- 


HENRY W. DRINKER, 
DANIEL STROUD, 
WILLIAM HENRY. 
JvHN COOLBAUGH, 
A. E. BROWN, 
STUUDEL STOKES, 
DAVID SCOT I, 
JAMES M, 1LORTER. 












July 10, 1833. 
‘Se $ will likewise he opened at the same times and pla- 


tor eubscripti ne to the svock of * Tne Levgev’s Gap Rai - 
eee: Capital required, $500.000—S) mes $50 
$5 to be_paid at the time of subscribsng. 
HENRY W. DRINKER, a. d others, 
Coninissioners. 


: d July 10. '$33. 


f above roads, the stock of which is now offered to the 
inc nnexion with the New Jercey Railroad, { ru: one 
continuous Ene of railroad communication trom Jersey City. 
New-York, through the Lackawane Ccal Region, « 
the N .rch-east Brauch of the Susquehanna, below the great 
be fd, : the North Branch of the Susyuehanna at Pictstown, 
at the h of the Lackawana creek, ani head ofthe Penn 
sylvania Canal navigation. . 
The “ New-Jersey Railroad” extends from Jersey City, 
gh, Newark am! Elizabethtown, and New-Brunswick 
izabethtown and Somerville Raiiroad” extends from 
E htown, through Somervilte, Clinton, and Mansfield, to 
: , ou the Delaware. The ** Susquehanna and Dela- 
yur@ Railroad” extends fiom Belvit'ere through the Delaware 
Vuter-Gap, Shroudsburgh, up the Pokono Brook, down Roar- 
ing Brovk, to ite junction with tue Lackawana at Centreville, 
* aust down the Lackaw.na to Pittetown, on the North Branch of 
the Stisquetanne. The ‘+ Leggét’s-Gap Railroad” extend: 
thom Centreville, where the Delaware and Susquehanna Kail 
Toad enters the Lackawana. Valley, through Legget’s-Gap 
rose the South Branch of Tunkhannock to the mouth. of 
ine Creek, up Martin’s Creek to the bead waters of Salt- 
Creek, and down Salt-t.ck Creek tothe North-East Branch 
of the Suequehanna, below the sreat bend. : 
thistiné of Railroad, inaddition w the advantige of an 
iu COMmunication at all seasons of the year, the inexhausti- 
coal deposits of the Lackawana are between 60 and 100 
pee the city of New-York than by any otlier route of 
¢ mmunication-now contemplated or believed to be 
Sayre This isapparent on inspection of the maps ol New- 
ey, Pennsylvania, ami the large map of New-York: anc 
comparison of this with othef lines of communication. jy2)—31 





TO DIRECTORS OF RAILWAY COMPA- 
NIES AND OTHER WORKS. 










AnEn r lately England, where he has been em- 
rl tion and ex of the principal railwaye 
oe wishes to engage with some company in the 


his practical know! Of the various kinds of motive 
th of stationary and pengines, also the con- 


s eenib conve anameceidemt he has nx 


rice Lo any company 






*. s AXLES furnished and to wheels complete, 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Woo! Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders a to the subscribers 
at Paterson, 6r60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tended to, Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Jz ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 


ie GRACIE, PRIME & COv, fier ior sale, at 22 
B 1 street— 


2 cases Gum Arabic ) 
20 do. Danish Snialts, EFFF | 
10 do. Saxon dv. , do. } Reduced Duy 
100 bags Saitpetre J 
2 do. Gall. Nuts; 20 tons Old Lead 
100 do. Trieste Rags, FF 
6 boxes each 50 Ibs. Tartaric Acid 
6 do. each 24 Ibs. do. > do. 
1 case 50 bouies Syrop de Vinaigre 
10 cases"Wihite Hermitage ; 20 do, Cotic Rotie 
10 do. Dry St. Peray ; 50 do. Bordeaux Grave 
40 do Chateau Grille; 5 cases each 12 vowles Olives in Oil 
8 bales Fine Velvet Boule Corks ° 
100 do. Bourton Cloves 
30 do. Molieres Almonds 
143 bundles Liquorice Root 
4 bales Guat Skins 
1 cask Ked Copper, 1.do. Yellow do. 


DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE. 
10 cases light and dark ground Prints 
40 do. 3-4 and 6-4 colored and black Merinos 
15 do. 5-8 colored and black Circassiana 
2 do, Silk Bandannas, black aud colored 
4. do. Ralian Lustrings 
3 do White Satteens 
4 do. White Quiltings 
10 do. Borrie’s Patent Thread, No. 22 and 25 
10 do. Super high cul’d Madras Hdkts, ent. to del. nture 
100 pieces Fine English Sheetings, for city trade 
3 cases Cantoon Corda 
2 do.’Super blue, black, and colored Cloths—selected cx 
pressly for Merchant Tailors 
26 bales low priced puin Blankets. 
PAPER— 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—From the celebrated Sangerties 
Mills, of the follewing sizes, all put up with 480 perfect sheets 
o each reani— 
Sizes— 24x35, 244x36, 24x34}, 25x36, 26x37, 29x41, 27x394, 
QixsS, 21.29, 24x23, VixBW6, VxBW?, xt, &c., &e. 
Also— All the otd stock of Medium will be seb at very re- 
luced pricec, to close aales, tne Mill having discominued ma: 
king that description of paper, 
ALSO, 
Chinese Colored Paper—for Labels, Perfumery, &c. 
5 cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 










2 db do do do do superfine 

2 do do de fig. do do 

8 do do do plain Gold do 

2 do do do plain Silver do 

2 do do do = Silver do with red figures 

2 do do do Gold = do do 

2 do do do Red do . Gold do 

2 do do do White do Silverio. A20 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


33> The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments ir 
hiv profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles o} 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
vured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
amene which are au Improved Compass, with a Teiescose at- 
cached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
ater, with two Telescoy es—and a Levelling Instrument, with a 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. . WM. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, Nu. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
The following recommentations ave respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to thy. inquiries respecting the. instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail- 
road, I. heerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
rhe whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment o! construction of thy make is seven. The whole num. 
ber of the ‘* Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
elusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
n fact needed but litle repairs, except from acc.dents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable 


have been preferred by my assistants generally, ww any others 
in use, and the loyproved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription o} Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 
This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescape, in place of tue vane sights, leaves the enginee) 
carcely any thing to desire in the formatica or convenience oO} 
the Compass. It is indeed the mo-t couiplecelv adapted to later 
al angles,of any simple and cheay instrument that I have yet 
seen, andT cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in u-e for laying of rails—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectfully thy trend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant. of Construction 
ol Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia,ebruary, 1833. 
» Heving for the last two yeara_ mate constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ** Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely say I be 
lieve itto be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
adw in uge, and as. such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
zineers and Surveyors. E: H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
> 


. Germantown, February, 1533. 
For a year past T have weed. {Instruments made by Mr. W.J. 
,0f hiladelphia, ian which he bas combined the proper. 

ries of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
I consider these Instruments aimirably calculated for laying 
vat Railroads, and can recommend them to the hotice of Engi- 


+ Manvfacturer of 

d- Mill Work, Lathes, Pr . 

an ’ ine Iso, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and ccouoniy, to Le supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done wel:, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is rep dy? 

U 











sclicited. 


I TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu. 
facturers of Railroad e, having removed their establieh- 
mentio Hudson, anderihe pame of Durfee & May, offer to 
supply Rope of any, required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Ratlroa.s at the shortest noiice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal citiés in the United States. As to 
oy ey ty Rope, the public are referred tod B. Jervis, Eng. 

-&H, 





Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carben- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
Hudson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, t 


January 29, 1933. F3i tf 





SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


33> Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughion, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

531 Gt corner of Maidenlare. 














I have found that thy patterns forthe levels and compasses}, 


INSTRUMENTS. 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

_ Le EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hutet, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inturm their friends and the public, eape- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to oreer 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired with care an promptitude. 

For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender tu 
the public perusal, the foliowing certificatestrom gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. : 

To ewin & Heartte.—Agrevably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your estublishment, for the Bahimore and Olio Rail- 
road Company. This opiniun would have been given ata much 
earlier petiou, bt wae intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a Jonger time for the trial of the Instruments, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch thes 
should be found to possess. 

It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments:in the service procured from our northern ci- 
vies are considered geod, 1 havea deci¢ted preference for those 
manufactured by you. Oj} the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except fiom the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from acci.Jents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
4 neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
vit the artists engaged in their constracdon. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship, 

; JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore-and Ohio 
Railroad, 

Ithave examined with care several Engineers? instruments 
of your Manufacture, pees Spirit levels; and $ urvey- 
or?s Compasses ; and take pleasure im expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. ‘The parts of the levels 
appeared weil proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
ie”? and permanency in adjustments. 

_ These instruments seewe! tO ne to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so mary have bean 
made within these few years; aud I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction wh np used in the field, 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May Ist, 1833, 

‘To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As yor have asked me to give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, J cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
thelr aualities have gone, I have great reason to think welfot 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness of their 
vurkeeene has béen the subject of frequent remark by my- 
aeif, and of the ny oftheir performarce I have received 

satisiactoty assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have hadthem 16r a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have Made since yout establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of they ity o ling elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified a ation ard 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all ihe success which 
your enterprize so well merits, | remain, yours, &e. 





-H LA 
Civil Engineer io the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
» Road Company. 
' A number of other Jetters are in our and might be 


introduced, but are. too lengthy. e 

















veers a8 preferable to any others for that 08e. 
eneehais HENRY CAMPBELL, Ene: Yhitad, 
Oe, cis Germant, and Norrist. Railroad 





submitthem u lication, to any persons 
ingite amen 


: a ee My 


ne 









.R. Co, Albany: or James Archibald, Engineer. 
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